














appearance 
always 
counts 


AT THE YACHT CLUB... the costume 
you're wearing achieves the calculated 
effect, because you chose it so discern- 
ingly, so skillfully. 


IN YOUR TYPING .. . appearance 
always counts, too. Reason enough why 
sO many secretaries select Columbia 
Ribbons and Carbons. They know their 
correspondence will have that some- 
thing special look! 








Of jf) boss \ 
Vb thunbez RIBBONS AND CARBONS 


CLASSIC* SILK GAUZE* MARATHON* COMMANDER* PINNACLE* RAINBOW* DH & D* TITAN* 


COLUMBIA RIBBON & CARBON MANUFACTURING CO.. INC., GLEN COVE, N.Y. « COLUMBIA RIBBON & CARBON PACIFIC, INC., DUARTE, CALIF. 

















From the very first day— 
your IBM Electric saves work... 
saves time...saves money! 














You'll be pleased at how much easier 
it is! Yes, typing on the IBM is a joy 

. it actually takes up to 95.4% less 
finger-effort than a manual! And no 
matter what touch you use, every let- 
ter is clear, sharp, and uniform... 
turning out distinguished letters 
you'll be proud to present to your 
boss for his signature! 


















Your boss will be pleased at the in- 
creased office efficiency! The IBM 
Electric turns out more typing in less 
time with less effort. Naturally this 
means you're more efficient . . . and 
your boss will be pleased at the lower 
typing costs! And IBM is the simplest 
electric in design and operation —the 
most dependable in performance! 
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ELECT. RAMATIC | ..the carbon paper 


especially designed for electric typewriters 


Your electric typewriter is only as good as the records it produces. That is 
why Panama-Beaver, leaders and pioneers in the development of highest 
quality carbon papers and inked ribbons for over half a century, have gone amama -Heawvel 
through years of research, taking advantage of their vast knowledge and 
selected skills to bring you “SELECTRAMATIC.” This carbon paper 


has the cleanest finish ever, is easy to handle and gives you longer wear 
and service. “SELECTRAMATIC” lets you erase without a trace! 


Panama-Beaver’s only business has been, is, and always will be to develop and 
produce superior carbon papers and inked ribbons for all business machines. 


Do yourself a favor—try “SELECTRAMATIC.” 
Call your Panama-Beaver man, always a live wire! 


MANIFOLD SUPPLIES CO. 
Brooklyn, New York 
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@ All of us know we should represent to the business 
public and to the public in general the criterion by which 
the best in secretarial performance and conduct may be 
judged. Through means of press, radio, television, and other 
media we are striving to keep the name and professional 
activities of our Association before the public in the best 
possible light. 

Perhaps the most potent public relations weapon we have 
at our command is our own personal course of conduct. In 
our daily lives each of us should be an individual expression 
of what we believe an NSA member should be. 

We wear our membership pin proudly, knowing that it 
represents the finest and best in our profession. But wearing 
a pin and repeating our Code of Ethics has no real meaning 
unless we ourselves give evidence that we really believe 
in all that we profess. 

Through our business conduct we can exemplify the 
courtesy and consideration we mention in our Code to 
everyone, from firm president to office boy. This is a 
cardinal rule in business, but even more so for an NSA 
member. The work we perform should always be done to 
compare favorably with the high standards for which 
NSA stands. 

Such conduct and performance is a most effective public 
relations instrument, for it is in daily view of all with 
whom we come in contact, and thus becomes the measure 
by which we are judged—as a person and as a member 
of a profession. 

We have many opportunities to further good public 
relations for NSA at the seminars, workshops, member- 
ship events, and other special affairs which occur through- 
out the year. These events, well planned and smoothly 
executed, can bring NSA much good will and the kind of 
public attention that can be especially beneficial to our 
chapters in their own communities. 

Each member through her attendance and constructive 
participation in chapter and other unit meetings can con- 
tribute to good public relations among our own member- 
ship. Perhaps this is the most important level of all, for 
with conscientious, responsible, and thoughtful members, 
it follows that NSA must therefore be an organization 
whose impact on society is constructive and is in itself 
good public relations! 
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a ({ Smith-Corona | 
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Turn on today’s Smith-Corona 
Electric, and instantly you see 
one of its many features. Its 
Signal Light gives immediate 
and positive on-off indication. 





























The special Keyboard Slope 
and slightly slanted keys give 
unmatched typing comfort. Each 
key cushioned to prevent “‘flat” 
feeling and give livelier touch. 


Let us show you 


THE WORLD'S FASTEST 





ELECTRIC All the operating controls are 

grouped efficiently within the 
keyboard area. Result: No waste 
motion, less chance for error, 


WITH TH E WoO R LD ‘ S and faster, easier, better typing. 
at | ee ed Oh 


You ned error control 
You need error control 
' Sak it } i ba 
sitet 





Exclusive Half Spacing—easiest, 
and simplest method of error 
control. It permits corrections 
“without time-consuming (and 
costly) total retyping of a page. 


Smith-Corona 


S eoeemmeseeeenesinannetineinanmesteatl 


— = e a a a a “a ae ae ae ee a 





Every Smith-Corona Electric 
feature is designed to bring you 
the finest possible typing — at 
a speed faster than that of any 
other typewriter in the world. 





SMITH-CORONA ELECTRIC 








Mi The 1958 CPS examination was 
written on May 2 and 3 in sixty-six 
centers in Canada, Hawaii, Puerto Rico, 
and the United States by almost 1600 
secretaries, about 350 more than last 
year. Final figures will be given you 
next fall after all results have been 
tabulated. 


Chapters and members of NSA wish- 
ing to extend the benefits of the CPS 
examination to all secretaries should be 
concerned with the areas in which no 
examination centers have been estab- 
lished or in which tentative centers 
could not be used because too few 
persons asked for the center. (A mini- 
mum of ten requests permits the use 
of a center. This year one center, 
Hawaii, was used for seven applicants, 
but this action will probably not be 
taken next year—even though the dis- 
tance to another center is great—for 
fewer than the minimum. ) 


The following analysis of test cen- 
ters is given by districts of NSA to 
facilitate your study of the situation in 
your own state and district. 


Great Lakes District. Centers were 
used in Chicago and Urbana, Illinois; 
Indianapolis and Terre Haute, Indiana; 
Detroit, East Lansing, and Kalamazoo, 
Michigan; Akron, Cincinnati, Colum- 
bus, Kent, and Toledo, Ohio; and Mil- 
waukee, Wisconsin. Centers on the 
tentative list that were not used were 
in DeKalb, Illinois; Bloomington and 
Muncie, Indiana; and Madison, Wiscon- 
sin. There were no centers in the part 
of Canada that is in this district. 


Northeastern District. Centers were 
used in London, Ontario, Canada; Hart- 
ford, Connecticut; Boston, Massachu- 
setts; Montclair, New Jersey; Buffalo, 
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By Dean Inez Ray Wells 


Hempstead, New York City, and Syra- 
cuse, New York; Philadelphia and 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania; and Wash- 
ington, D. C. Centers on the tentative 
list that were not used were in Bridge- 
port and Storrs, Connecticut; and 
Wilkes-Barre, Pennsylvania. There were 
no centers in Maine, New Hampshire, 
Rhode Island, and Vermont. 

Northwestern District. Centers used 
were in Denver, Colorado; Des Moines, 
Iowa; Minneapolis and St. Paul, Minne- 
sota; Omaha, Nebraska; Portland, Ore- 
gon; Spearfish, South Dakota; and 
Seattle and Spokane, Washington. Cen- 
ters on the tentative list that were not 
used were in Sioux City, Iowa; Salt 
Lake City, Utah; Pullman, Washington; 
Laramie, Wyoming; and Bozeman, Mon- 
tana. There were no centers in Idaho 
and North Dakota. A center has been 
approved in Moorhead, Minnesota, for 
1959. 

Southeastern District. Centers were 
used in Birmingham, Alabama; Coral 
Gables, Gainesville, and Tampa, Flor- 
ida; Louisville, Kentucky; Baltimore, 
Maryland; Jackson, Mississippi; Greens- 
boro, North Carolina; Columbia, South 
Carolina; Knoxville and Memphis, 
Tennessee;. and Rio Piedras, Puerto 
Rico. Centers on the tentative list that 
were not used were in Atlanta, Geor- 
gia; Lexington, Kentucky; Chatta- 
nooga and Nashville, Tennessee; and 
Charleston, West Virginia. There were 
no centers in Delaware and Virginia. 
A center has been approved in Mobile, 
Alabama, for 1959. 

Southwestern District. Centers were 
used in Tempe, Arizona; Long Beach, 
Los Angeles, Oakland, and San Fran- 
cisco, California; Wichita, Kansas; 
New Orleans, Louisiana; Kansas City, 








Certified Professional Secretary 


Missouri; Albuquerque, New Mexico; 
Oklahoma City, Oklahoma; Austin, 
Beaumont, Canyon, Dallas, Houston, 
and San Antonio, Texas; and Honolulu, 
Hawaii. Centers on the tentative list 
that were not used were in San Diego, 
California; Lafayette, Louisiana; War- 
rensburg, Missouri; Las Vegas, New 
Mexico; Tulsa, Oklahoma; and EI Paso, 
Ft. Worth, and Lubbock, Texas. There 
were no centers in Arkansas and 


Nevada. 


A Challenge. By using a map, you 
can discover the areas within your dis- 
trict and state in which secretaries 
must forego the examination or travel 
a considerable distance to take it. A 
question which faces the Institute is 
whether or not to continue to carry on 
the tentative list colleges and univer- 
sities that have not been chosen by 
enough candidates to make their use 
possible. Some centers on the tentative 
list for 1958 were also on the tentative 
list for 1957. If they were not used in 
either of these years, perhaps they 
should be dropped from the list. Look 
over the list of centers in your state 
that were not used this year. Is there 
any center that is weeded? Do you have 
any evidence that there will be enough 
secretaries applying for the examination 
at that center to warrant its retention 
on the list? I’m throwing out this chal- 
lenge to you to send me information; 
and I’m guessing that not one chapter 
will rise to the challenge! 

1959 Examination. Have you written 
to the Committee on Qualifications, In- 
stitute for Certifying Secretaries, 222 
West 11th Street, Kansas City 5, Mis- 
souri, for your application blank for 
the 1959 examination? 
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M@ Last winter the Newark Chapter 
(New Jersey) buzzed with excitement 
to learn that its charter member, Betty 
Bruen, had been promoted to officership 
in the National Newark and Essex Bank- 
ing Company, with the title of assistant 
cashier. Thus Betty became the first 
woman in the bank’s 153-year history to 
hold an executive position, adding an- 
other mame to the increasing list of 
women who have achieved success in 
this exacting field. 

Success of this sort doesn’t happen 
overnight. In Betty’s case it goes back 
to 1933 when she timidly registered at 
the Seth Boyden School of Business in 
Newark, formally signing her name as 
A. Elizabeth Bruen. Said she, “I am 
planning a business career in architec- 
ture or publishing.” - 

After creditably completing her stud- 
ies, Betty found no architect nor pub- 
lisher seeking her secretarial services. 
In the mortgage department of the then 
Newark and Essex Banking Company, 
however, she was warmly welcomed, 
promptly hired, and progressed rapidly. 
All this, she believed, was on a purely 
temporary basis. 

When after seven years Betty was 
made secretary to the president, she 
faced reality, decided that banking was 
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her field after all, and never looked back 
again. 

As the bank grew in size from a main 
office with one branch to an establish- 
ment with nineteen branch offices, 
Betty's stature also grew. First she was 
titled administrative assistant, and fin- 
ally her appointment as an officer was 
announced. 

She continues to serve as executive 
secretary to the bank’s president, while 
working with the Board of Directors on 
official and confidential matters. She'll 
also continue her hobbies of photog- 
raphy and NSA, and occasionally thinks 
back to the high spot of her life when 
she covered four fascinating European 
countries in four fabulous weeks. 


M@ The grain business is said to be one 
of the most complicated in the world. 
Few ever attempt to master all phases 
of it. But in Buffalo, New York, there 
is a woman who has won the respect 
of grain merchants, shippers, millers, 
buyers, and sellers for her knowledge of 
what goes on in one of Buffalo’s largest 
fields of endeavor. 

She is Mrs. Lucy R. Leonard, who has 
been with The Corn Exchange of Buf- 
falo for twenty-nine years. Lucy’s long 
association with the trade and her use- 
fulness to the field were recognized 
when, in 1956, she was elected assistant 
secretary of The Corn Exchange, the 
first woman to become an officer of the 
organization. 

She started working for The Corn 
Exchange as a stenographer, and also 
assisted the traffic commissioner of The 
Exchange in the preparation of briefs 
and petitions to be filed before the Inter- 





Lucy R. Leonard 


state Commerce Commission in various 
grain cases, 

During the war years, when it was 
difficult to hire male employees, Lucy 
worked as a quotation board marker on 
the trading floor of The Exchange. 

She later became secretary to Frank 
Catanzarite, executive secretary and traf- 
fic commissioner of The Corn Exchange, 
and now as an officer still continues to 
handle his secretarial requirements. 

The Transportation Department of 
The Exchange keeps an active file of 
tariff rates on grain, grain products, and 
grain by-products. It is Lucy’s respon- 
sibility to keep in constant touch with 
tariff departments of railroads and main- 
tain up to date information for the use 
of grain companies. She also computes 
the weekly payroll, which involves much 
detail work, as the various classes of em- 
ployees are paid at different rates. 

Lucy is a member of Lockport Chap- 
ter (New York), and served for two 
years as its corresponding secretary. She 
is also a member of the Zonta Club, and 
takes an active part in the affairs of her 
home community, having been a charter 
member of the South Lockport Volun- 
teer Fire Company and its secretary for 
more than twelve years. 

In her spare time she loves keeping 
her home in order, baking, and prepar- 
ing tempting meals for her family. Most 
of all she enjoys working in her yard 
during the gardening season, and spe- 
cializes in roses. She has a collection of 
more than 250 elephants from all parts 
of the world. For vacations she likes to 
drive through the country, stopping at 
such spots as historic Williamsburg and 
Monticello: 





A. Elizabeth Bruen 
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Mi The Minneapolis convention is just 
a couple of winks away and the time 
has come to look over your wardrobes, 
weed out the undesirables, and sally 
forth to refurbish your closet. Now, I 
know this is no chore for the average 
woman and she needs no persuasion to 
make that survey, grab her charge-a- 
plate, and hie herself to her favorite 
department store. It’s funny, though, 
how men just can’t understand how 
cheerfully we women take to this gruel- 
ing task of shopping. Just because they 
are content to wear the same drab 
worsteds year in and year out, the 
same drape with maybe a lapel cut 
narrower or a pocket higher, they 
can’t seem to feel the fervor which 
goes into a shopping expedition. True, 
women may find the present fashions 
silly but they are itching to try them 
on and see for themselves. 


So, what to buy? There’s the chemise 
this year, with lowered or no-belt line, 


we're sacked again? 4 4 


and the billowy back and tight hem- 
line. Or perhaps the sack, virtually sus- 
pended in air, balanced lightly on the 
shoulders and blown just clear of the 
body from the neck to the short hem- 
line. The more cautious manufacturer 
leaves the back flowing but provides a 
belt which is drawn through the sides 
and clasped in the front to give it a 
semblance of shape. Then, too, if the 
wearer tires of the blimp shape, she 
can convert it by merely belting it en- 
tirely around. As this new style fades, 
nothing is lost because with a few 
minor changes Milady still has a wear- 
able dress. 

A careful study of the latest fashion 
magazines, however, leads me to be- 
lieve that while the high potentates of 
fashion in Paree are decreeing “le 
saque” and touting the mysterious 
powers of the enveloped figure, our 
own wily manufacturers are including 
enough sane designs in case our ladies 
decline to take the headlong plunge. 





Underpinnings to go with the sacks 
have been developed and they’re even 
trying to get us to go to bed with “a 
pouf about our shoulders, or around the 
waist, or frivolously hugging the knees.” 
How silly can we get? 

Jewelry-makers have a hand in the 
new trend too, and a new concept for 
chemise jeweling is a flowery garland 
to rim the neckline of an unadorned 
dress. The two I saw were of plastic 
and very colorful. The prices made you 
see red, too. A mere $50 each! 


Being a true member of the fair sex, 
last week I wandered into the domain 
of Madame Tillie and her sacks. I 
scorned the monstrosities for the mo- 
ment, but the lure of the “new” over- 
came me. I joined my sisters and 
modeled a few sacks, chemises, and 
baby dolls. I alternated between a 
desire to hide myself behind the shelter 
of the other dresses on the rack and 
another desire to cast a speculative eye 


Po he 


on the dazzling, ses creature in 
the mirror. I began to weaken, and 
murmured “Well, maybe,” but just then 
a cute young thing pranced by in a lime 
green rayon creation with balloon bodice 
and slit skirt and a perky bow tied 
right smack on her rump. If she hadn’t 
been so pert the effect would have 
been ridiculous, and when she asked 
my motherly opinion, I gave it to her. 
“What a pity to hide that cute figure,” 
said I. Crestfallen, she explained, “Oh, 
I hate it too, but if it’s the style and 
everybody is wearing them, I have to 
get one.” So you see, although fashions 
are born in Paris they are (grimly) 
borne right here in the United States. 

As for me, Minneapolis, here we 
come, me and my shadow—and both 
of us neatly sacked. After all, as a 
columnist recently said “it gives a girl 
the kind of shape she dieted to avoid,” 
and believe me it is nice to be able to 
relax and let the loose tent cover all 
those ripples. 

° e e 
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that 
“Magic 
Madden” 
touch 


MI We, of the Sal-Ute Chapter, Salt 
Lake City, Utah, know it’s an old famil- 
iar scene to see a magician reach into 
a hat and pull out a rabbit, and immed- 
iately tie it in with “magic” .. . but 
when Jo Madden, President, Denver 
Chapter (Colorado), reaches into a hat 
and pulls out a commentary for a fash- 
ion show overnight for us . . . then it’s 
REAL MAGIC! A production, you bet, 
and here is how it took place: 
Setting: 
General meeting, Sal-Ute Chapter. 
Members decided to present a “Schol- 
arship Benefit-Fashion Review- 
Luncheon” honoring executives’ wives. 
First public attempt in many a year. 
Diligent chairman appointed, com- 
mittees organized . . . stage set. Feb- 
ruary 22, 1958, date of production. 
Theme: “Horizons Unlimited.” 


Act I: 
Jo Madden, President Denver Chap- 


ter, invited to take leading role as 
guest commentator, and Jo accepted. 


Act Il: 
Cast (Sal-Ute members) all set. 


Await “Star” to arrive Thursday 
night. Star arrives 8:30 p.m... . 
starts going over script by 9:30 p.m. 
... plans full day Friday to complete 
last-minute details and visit local set- 
tings (Fashions by Castleton’s—mill- 
inery by Bon Marché) to get back- 
ground information for plot . . . 
attends rehearsal with cast Friday 


night . . . quick informal get-together 
following rehearsal . . . returns to 
room to “tie-up” the script . . . works 
early, early morning hours for 
completion 

Act Ill: 


Curtains go up for production . . . 
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by Mary Maragakis, President 
Salt-Ute Chapter, 


nee Salt Lake City, Utah 


luncheon and fashion show huge suc- 

cess with full sell-out . . . Commen- 

tary, full of “magic” . . . Reviews: 

“Best ever, can hardly wait till next 

appearance” . . . Conclusion: It was 

magic! 

Simple as all that—but behind the 
scenes in accepting the commentary and 
preparing for it is a story worthy of 
mention. For it brings out the spirit 
of working together in NSA whether it 
be in Salt Lake City, Utah, Denver, 
Colorado, or anywhere cross-country. A 
united effort anyway you look at it. 

Jo Madden was the spark and incen- 
tive needed to unite the Sal-Ute mem- 
bership with her enthusiasm, and timely 
suggestions and contributions, through 
correspondence with our chapter. Her 
personal appearance, captivating per- 
sonality, and leadership qualities won 
the full confidence of the entire com- 
mittee as well as the models and led 
them all with the unique organization 
of an exacting commentary that will be 
remembered in Salt Lake for a long 
time. 


The complete activity ran off 
smoothly, and with the ultimate in suc- 
cess, financially and otherwise, and es- 
tablished ourselves in the eyes of the 
public, to make this an annual fund- 
raising affair for our Scholarship Fund. 

The Sal-Ute membership found a 
means to prove to themselves the true 
force of unity . . . through the efforts 
of their Fashion Show Chairman, Mrs. 
Janice Freeberg, and — That Magic 
Madden Touch! We of Sal-Ute would 
like to salute Jo Madden for a job so 
well done. 
































The amazing 
second sheet 
that delivers 
13 clear copies 
at one typing 


What a second sheet! Strong. 
Stands up better and longer. 
Handles easier. Lies perfectly 
flat. Erases cleaner, quicker. 
Thin and compact for fast 
filing. Seven different colors 
for easier channelling. Next 
time you order second sheets, 
say Sea Foam .. . specified 
first by better offices across 
the country. 






Write Dept. S-5 
for 
free samples. 





SEA FOAM BOND 


BROWNVILLE PAPER CO. 
BROWNVILLE, NEW YORK 








"we'll see you 
in July °° 


@ We in Minneapolis have a way of 
life we would like to share with you. 
Wherever you live, all trails will lead 
to marvelous Minnesota. Plane, rail, and 
bus service to Minnesota is outstanding. 
Whatever trail you choose—you might 
even journey up the Mississippi by 
canoe—you surely will enjoy vacation- 
ing in the land of Hiawatha. 


On arrival, cabs, buses, or limousines 
whisk you to the hotel of your choice, 
whether that be the Convention hotel, 
the Leamington; the Curtis Hotel, just 
across the street; the Radisson, next 
door to Dayton’s; the well-known Pick- 
Nicollet; the Normandy, with its new 
dining facilities; or the Calhoun Beach 
Hotel on Lake Calhoun. Those who 
drive may prefer staying at a motel. The 
new Curtis Motor Lodge, adjoining the 
Curtis Hotel, boasts an outdoor swim- 
ming pool. The Hanel Motor Hotel, 
which expects to open June 1, is only 
two blocks from the Leamington and 
across the street from Charlie’s Cafe. 
The Fair Oaks Motor Hotel is within 
a dozen blocks of the Leamington; the 
Biltmore Motor Hotel is at U. S. High- 
ways 169 and 212; and the Holiday 
Motor Hotel is on Highway 100. We 
would recommend any of these and 
none is more than twenty minutes from 
the Convention hotel. When making 
your reservations, we suggest you fe- 
quest air conditioned rooms—we usually 
don’t have snow in July! 


Forget your diets when you come to 
Minneapolis, for we have many excel- 
lent restaurants and supper clubs. The 
Leamington offers the Norse Room, in 
traditional Scandinavian motif, featur- 
ing succulent prime ribs of beef and 
Norse steaks; the Mayfair Room; the 
Coffee Shop; and the Little Brown Jug, 
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with its congenial atmosphere. Our res- 
taurants cater to your taste, whether 
you like to be served by French waiters, 
entertainment with your food, Italian, 
Cantonese, or Polynesian dishes, Silver 
Butter Knife steak (double sirloin) 
served with wine, potato salad made 
with buttermilk, charcoal broiled ribs 
or hamburgers, or one of the 200 sand- 
wiches listed on a five-foot menu! 

Women coming into the city find 
merchandise to suit their taste in the 
smart shops and large stores on Nicollet 
Avenue, “Fifth Avenue of the Upper 
Midwest,” to say nothing of the incom- 
parable and new shopping center under 
one roof, Southdale. Dayton’s is the 
largest department store in the Upper 
Midwest, if not one of the largest west 
of Chicago. Minneapolis ranks among 
the leading five cities in the country 
for women’s apparel and exclusive 
specialty shops. Between Fifth and 
Tenth Streets on Nicollet Avenue are 
more fashion-conscious shops, with top 
quality styles for women, than in any 
other city of its size. Some stores are 
open Monday and Thursday evenings 
for your shopping convenience. 

Unusual souvenirs and gifts are to be 
found at the Chalet Suisse; Swedish 
Gift Shop with its distinctive collection 
of Scandinavian imports; Rochelle’s 
Gifts, known for clever music boxes; 
Anderson’s and Levoy’s for china; Wal- 
lace for handicrafted jewelry; Little Bit 
O’Sweden; and Holtzermann’s Imports, 
a browser’s paradise . 

You're sure to find the church of 
your choice, for the city has 420 





Sue Russell 
Gopher Chapter President 





churches. Within five blocks of the 
Convention hotel you will find churches 
of eight different faiths. 


The Minneapolis Institute of Arts’ 
excellent and comprehensive collection 
of 25,000 art works places it among 
the foremost museums of historical and 
modern art in the country. The Amer- 
ican Swedish Institute contains a valu- 
able Swedish art collection. The Grand 
Hall, panelled in African Mahogany, 
is considered the finest installation on 
this continent. In various rooms there 
are eleven porcelain tile fireplaces. All 
the rugs are of Swedish wool, woven 
in Sweden. 

The University of Minnesota, located 
in Minneapolis, is the third largest in 
the world, having an enrollment of over 
25,000. It also is world famed for its 
medical school, in conjunction with the 
Mayo Foundation. Indeed, we in Minne- 
apolis are fortunate to have within our 
city medical facilities to which people 
come from all over the world, such as 
the University Hospitals, the Variety 
Club Heart Hospital, and the Elizabeth 
Kenny Institute. 


More specific information will be 
available for you at the Convention, and 
as president of the Minneapolis Chapter, 
I can assure you we will leave no stone 
unturned to make your stay in our city 
a memorable one. 


Sue Russell, President 


Mi When you come to the convention, 
we hope you can spend a few extra days 
vacationing in Minnesota’s Land of Ten 
Thousand Lakes (11,007 to be exact). 
There are many spots to lure the visitor; 
we will describe only a few which we 
think will particularly appeal to NSA 
members. 

BREEZY POINT LODGE —Brain- 
erd, Minnesota, on Big Pelican Lake, 
120 miles north of Minneapolis. The 
popularity of Breezy Point Lodge may 
be indicated by the fact that Gopher 
Chapter plans a summer trip to this spot 
for its own members each year . . . it’s 
a spot where you can have some real 
fun. A sporty golf course is only a short 
walking distance from the main lodge, 
complete equipment may be secured for 
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fishing, the knotty pine dining room 
overlooks the lake, seats 400, and fea- 
tures dinner music and dancing. Not 
to be forgotten is the Antler Room 
Night Club, adjacent to the main lodge, 
the scene of gay festivities. One may 
also enjoy tennis, shuffleboard, ping 
pong, boating, bowling, and swimming 
on a sandy beach. 

Here’s a suggested tour: On July 13 
the Greyhound bus would leave Minne- 
apolis at 10:30 am., arrive in Breezy 
Point at 3:05 p.m.; visitors would stay 
overnight on the evening of the 13th 
and 14th, leave at 3:30 p.m. on the 
15th, arriving in Minneapolis 7:30 p.m. 
All the above mentioned facilities and 
entertainment would be at your disposal, 
including meals and lodging, at a total 
price of $34.36. A similar tour is 
available immediately following the 
convention. 

IZATY’S LODGE—Onamia, Minne- 
sota—on the south shore of Mille Lacs 
Lake, ninety miles north of Minneapolis. 
The facilities and recreational opportu- 
nities are much the same as that of 
Breezy Point Lodge, with the exception 
of a golf course which is a twenty- 
minute drive away. The Greyhound Bus 
Company has a similar tour to this re- 
sort at a price of $30.05. 

PAUL BUNYAN TOUR—this five- 
day trip would cost approximately 
$40.00. Leaving Mirineapolis you would 
arrive by evening at picturesque Doug- 
las Lodge, amid towering Norway Pines 
on the shore of Lake Itasca. Our South- 


land Delegates who have seen the mighty 
Mississippi at its mouth will find it hard 
to believe that here at Itasca the river 
rises among tall pines as just a little 
trickle across which one may step with 
ease. A scenery-packed launch trip 
awaits you on the lake. At nearby 
Bemidji, you visit the giant statue of 
the legendary woodsman, Paul Bunyan, 
and his Blue Ox, Babe—a part of Min- 
nesota folklore and a boat trip on the 
blue waters of Lake Bemidji will prove 
invigorating. A sightseeing tour of 
Hibbing will reveal the world’s largest 
open-pit iron mines in the famous Mes- 
abi Range. Then to Duluth on the shore 
of Lake Superior, with its famous Sky 
Line Drive and busy activities of a large 
Truly a “hay fever 
haven.” The journey back to Minne- 
apolis completes the tour. 

THE NORTH SHORE TOUR. All 
Minnesotans regard the North Shore of 
Lake Superior with affection. Starting 
from Minneapolis, you soon reach Hib- 
bing, the iron ore capital of the United 
States, then on to Duluth, the air-con- 
ditioned city with its huge ore docks 
and unique aerial lift bridge. Swinging 
north along the shore of Lake Superior, 
you arrive at Lutsen Resort amid breath- 
taking scenery, where you may hike, 
fish, or swim in a brand-new swimming 
pool. Proceeding up the shore, one 
crosses the international bridge at Pigeon 
River and enters Canada through forests 
of spruce and tamatack, finally reaching 
Fort William and Port Arthur. Kaka- 


fresh-water port. 


The mouth 7 the — Mississippi— Itasca Park 
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Split Rock Lighthouse on the 

north shore of Lake Superior 
beka Falls is beautiful. Returning along 
Lake Superior’s rugged shore, past tum- 
bling waterfalls, bubbling rapids and 
cool gorges, you again reach Minneap- 
olis. This five-day bus tour is offered 
by Greyhound for $76.05 plus tax. 

It is necessary to make reservations 

. and it’s not too early to do it now. 
So write for your reservations, or for 
further information, if you wish to D. 
S. Jensen, Northland Greyhound Lines, 
29 North 7th Street, Minneapolis, Minn. 

Exclusive of the tour ideas, there are 
many fine resorts in Minnesota we might 
suggest: 

In the Gull Lake area (P.O. address 
Brainerd, Minn.) there are: Grand 
View Lodge . . . Madden’s Lodge . 
Ruttger’s Pine Beach Resort. 

The eyes of America are being drawn 
to Minnesota this year, for the state is 
celebrating its Centennial. So relax, 
come and enjoy yourself in nature’s own 
vacationland — marvelous Minnesota — 
the Land of Sky Blue Water. If I can 
personally be of help to you in any way 
in afranging your vacation plans, I 
would be glad to have you write me. 





Mrs. Jean Holzem 
Chairman of Trips, Tours 
and Special Events 
325 City Hall 
Minneapolis 15, Minn. 
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M@ CAPABLE AND QUALIFIED— 
These two words together signify the 
net results of a graduate of today’s mod- 
ern business school. The job applicant 
now possesses the necessary “know-how” 
for his introduction to the business 
world. He is ready! 

Many new courses and subjects have 
been added to the curriculum of the 
business schools since the days when 
they “specialized” in typing, shorthand, 
and bookkeeping. With the expansion 
of business through the years plus mod- 
ern office methods of operation, the 
business schools have developed into 
outstanding importance in their field. 
Now business depends upon the CAPA- 
BLE AND QUALIFIED graduate of the 
business school with his knowledge of 
accounting and secretarial procedures. 

Business schools are able to keep up 
to date on the requirements of office 
managers and executives in the way of 
office personnel through their participa- 
tion in such organizations as the Na- 
tional Office Management Association, 
the American Management Association, 
the National Association of Cost Ac- 
countants, and the National Secretaries 
Association (International). 

The business school is traditionally a 
product of the free enterprise system, 
and practically every business school in 
America is self-supporting and without 
endowments of any kind. It pays, itself, 
for any machines and equipment it pur- 
chases and sometimes owns its own 
building. The community cannot claim 
the business school to be a tax burden; 
in fact, the business school pays every 
kind of tax. Its existence is dependent 
entirely upon the tuition it receives 
from its students. 

The free enterprise method of doing 
business is reflected in the independ- 
ence the business schools enjoy, in that 


they are able to maintain modern equip- 
ment and alter their curriculum with 
the least amount of “red tape” possible. 
However, business schools realize that 
accreditation means educational respec- 
tability and, in this connection, have 
set up their own program of accredita- 
tion which has been approved by the 
U. S. Office of Education under Public 
Law 550. To meet the criteria and op- 
erating procedures set up by The Ac- 
crediting Commission for Business 
Schools, schools must confrom to certain 
standards set up by The Commission. 
Thus accredited business schools are not 
completely independent. 

In past years business schools would 
accept nearly anyone who applied, re- 
gardless of their educational back- 
ground. Today, high school graduation 
is usually required for entrance, and 
most business schools have a guidance 
program. The applicants are screened 
to try to determine whether they will 
make desirable office employees before 
they are accepted for training. 

High school transcripts of record are 
required by many business schools, to- 
gether with a recommendation from the 
high school principal or guidance coun- 
selor. A personal interview with a rep- 
resentative of the business school is also 
required in most instances. In some 
cases a probationary period is recom- 
mended; and, at the end of the first 
marking period, the student’s record is 
reviewed by a guidance committee. 

With so many more women in busi- 
ness, working longer, and stepping up 
into higher and more responsible posi- 
tions, it is the duty of the business 
schools to give them the background 
training that they will need for any 
available top-level positions. In this re- 
spect many business schools are offering 
specialized secretarial courses, such as 


new methods of training 
im the business schools 


by Ruth B. Jenkins, CPS 
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medical secretarial, administrative secre- 
tarial, legal secretarial, scientific secre- 
tarial, foreign trade secretarial, and many 
others. 

A recent issue of THE BALANCE 
SHEET, a magazine on business educa- 
tion published by the South-Western 
Publishing Company, gave credit to one 
business school that recently claimed a 
first in the graduation last June of the 
first Engineering Secretarial students in 
the nation. The Engineering Secretarial 
Course of that school featured extensive 
training in engineering terminology, 
complete mastery of secretarial skills, in- 
struction in physical science, chemical 
experiments, slide rule, drafting, blue 
print reading, and visual aids. 

As a further example, a medical sec- 
retarial course is featured in many busi- 
ness schools. In addition to the regular 
business subjects, this curriculum might 
include courses in Anatomy and Physi- 
ology, Medical Terminology and Ad- 
vanced Medical Terminology, Medical 
Secretarial Techniques and Procedures, 
Medical Dictation and Transcription, an 
accounting practice set for physicians 
and surgeons, and a hospital orientation 
program. The medical subjects usually 
are taught by doctors, dentists, registered 
nurses, and others in the medical field 
who are qualified to teach these subjects. 

The hospital orientation program is 
conducted by the hospitals, and the stu- 
dents are required to spend one-half day 
for one semester in a hospital, rotating 
among three departments, X-ray, Medi- 
cal Records, and the Laboratory. 

So that students of business will have 
a broader background of business opera- 
tions, such subjects as Economics, Pub- 
lic Relations, Business Organization and 
Management, Money and Banking, In- 
vestments, Advertising, Office Manage- 
ment, and many other subjects relating 


Director of Employment 


Goldey Beacom School of Business 


Wilmington, Delaware 
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to business are offered in today’s modern 
business school. In connection with 
many of these background courses, stu- 
dents are required to do a certain amount 
of research and write term papers or re- 
ports. For this research, reference books 
are needed. The progressive and up-to- 
date business school provides for this 
by means of a library, which is cata- 
logued for easy reference. Library facili- 
ties are available to both students and 
teachers. 

Although the telephone is common- 
place equipment in every business office, 
business schools place much emphasis 
on its proper use. A short course in 
proper telephone techniques and _ pro- 
cedures does much to give the begin- 
ning office workers confidence and the 
ability to handle themselves gracefully 
and tactfully on the telephone. 

Personality and the proper attitudes 
in business as well as good grooming 
are important, too, to any young person 
starting on his career. Business schools 
are well aware of this, and many have 
added such courses to their curriculum. 

Audio-visual education is also find- 
ing its place in business schools. Many 
schools have, as part of their regular 
equipment, projectors for moving pic- 
tures and filmstrips to aid in the teach- 
ing of regular business subjects, as well 
as business etiquette, careers in business, 
grooming, and so on. Tape recorders 
and records are also used in many busi- 
ness schools for the building of short- 
hand speed. 

With automation now being one of 
the main topics of conversation in busi- 
ness, the business schools naturally have 
had to crystallize their thinking along 
these lines. Many business schools are 
making the change gradually to electric 
typewriters. A regular office machines 
department is one of the standard de- 
partments of the progressive business 
school; and most of them are equipped 
with rotary calculators, key-driven cal- 
culators, ten-key adding machines, full- 
key adding machines, and posting ma- 
chines. Duplicating machines, copying 
machines, and dictating machines of 
various kinds and makes are included 
among the office machines found in the 


Machines Department. These machines 
are standard equipment in most business 
offices and theretore are standard equip- 
ment in most business schools. 

However, to many new students en- 
tering the business school today, the 
word automation means a push-button 
office existence. To the progressive 
business school, it means an advanced 
form of mechanization. If and when 
the high-priced computers, such as the 
Univac, the IBM 705 and 650, and many 
other comparable computers, become 
standard equipment in the average office 
and industry demands the business 
school give specialized training in the 
field, you may be sure the business 
schools will rise to the occasion just as 
they have met all other requirements of 
industry in the past. High-priced com- 
puters may never become standard 
equipment in the business school; how- 
ever, as small computers come into 
wider use in business offices, schools 
may be able to equip their departments 
with these. 

Until that time comes, the business 
schools are doing all they can to ac- 
quaint students with this new term 
automation and what it means through 
discussion, presentation of films, at- 
tendance at business equipment shows, 
and through speakers well versed in this 
subject. Some schools have already es- 
tablished Automation Institutes as a di- 
vision of their training to acquaint stu- 
dents with this field. 

During the past several years when 
the shortage of capable and qualified 
office help was critical, business schools 
again cooperated to help ease the short- 
age. A plan has been put in operation 
in some schools whereby students would 
attend school four hours a day and 
work four hours a day as clerks and typ- 
ists in nearby offices. A testing pro- 
gram is usually conducted for candidates 
seeking to qualify for this Work Experi- 
ence Program. : 

This plan has proved to be very popu- 
lar both to the employer and to the 
students. It has enabled young people 
to secure a business education at a mini- 
mum expense to them and to their 
parents. 


Sut (GHAKES\ 
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Realizing that many employed peo- 
ple are interested in upgrading them- 
selves and looking toward advancement, 
most business schools conduct an adult 
education program. In this connection, 
business educators have watched with 
interest the growth of the National Sec- 
retaries Association and the develop- 
ment of the Institute for Certifying 
Secretaries with its Certified Profes- 
sional Secretary program. 

Business schools are glad to encourage 
their graduates to look toward this very 
worthwhile effort. It is interesting to 
note in this connection that Hugh 
Barnes, President, Barnes School of 
Commerce, Denver, Colorado, was 
among the first group to be certified by 
the Institute for Certifying Secretaries; 
and it is believed that he is the only 
man to be certified. 

Business schools have made great 
strides during the past 100 years and 
have real reason to be proud of the part 
they play in the education of today’s 
youth. 
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An address before 
Pasadena Chapter (California) 


what’s your 


listening score? 


By Dr. Irvin G. Lewis 
Pasadena City College 


Mi Some wag has suggested that the 
two big questions of our generation 
have been “Where can I find a place 
to park?” and “How can I lose weight?”. 
Answers to the questions have been of- 
fered in profusion. 


Fewer answers have been given to 
the very real question of “How can I 
become a better listener?” Here is an 
activity which occupies nearly half of 
your total communication time, yet 
careful attention to the skill of listen- 
ing is a relatively recent development 
in academic, industrial, and business 
situations. 

Since World War II, numerous stud- 
ies of listening skill have been made, 
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articles have appeared regularly in na- 
tional magazines, and books such as 
William Whyte’s “Is Anybody Listen- 
ing?” and Ralph Nichols and Leonard 
Stevens’ “Are You Listening?” have 
been written. 

This upsurge of interest in listening 
is probably no surprise to good secre- 
taries. They have long been aware of 
the importance of oral communication 
in the office. Secretaries are expected to 
make sense out of hurried and muffled 
orders, out of “harumphing” and cough- 
ing which blasts their ears from the 
dictaphone, to interpret with some 
“sixth listening sense” things unsaid, 
and to be a receptive, sympathetic, and 





tight-lipped listener to problems of 
many kinds. 


In order to be as efficient as all this 
demands, you should consciously study 
the three factors involved in effective 
listening and constantly strive to im- 
prove your handling of each. 


For effective listening, the message 
must first be heard. This demands an 
adequate basic auditory ability. Re- 
member that speech is not a tangible 
thing; it is but a series of air waves 
and you must provide the reception 
facility for those air waves. If the send- 
ing unit is weak or muffled, it de- 
mands extra effort on your part to 
provide strong and distinct reception. 
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(One alternative might be to have the 

boss take speech lessons. ) 

At Pasadena City College over 6000 
freshman students have been given a 
standardized listening test. The highest 
score among all these students was made 
by a young lady who had spent two 
years as a secretary transcribing medi- 
cal records. Meaningful practice can 
undoubtedly improve your skill at re- 
c€iving the message. 

Five tips for improving this first lis- 
tening factor: 

1. Give real attention to the task. 

Don’t fake attention. 

2. Make your physical conditions as 
adequate as possible. Block out 
distracting sights and noises. 

3. Know what you can about the 
topic. Familiar materials are more 
readily received. 

4. Do what you can to control the 
sending volume. Set the example. 
Carry on intra-office education 
where possible. 

5. Keep your energy level high. Lis- 
tening is an active process. 

The second factor in listening is 
comprehension of the message. You 
should learn to “speak the language” 
of your office. Every business has spe- 
cial terminology. Being able to speak 
it will also help you in listening to 
and comprehending .it. 

Go into listening situations with a 
purpose in mind. Are you listening 
only to understand? Or is this basic to 
some decision which must be made? 
Is this for enjoyment only? A definite 
purpose in the listening situation will 
help you adjust your level of intensive- 
ness. Extreme listening concentration 
can last only a short time and should be 
balanced with brief relaxation. 

Comprehension also requires that you 
avoid tangential thinking. You proba- 
bly realize how easy it is to give the 
appearance of attention while the mind 
wanders away to deal with imagined 
personal pleasures or real personal prob- 
lems. In a study made at Pasadena City 
College, this problem of tangential 
thinking appeared to be the most detri- 
mental to effective listening in the 
college classroom. 
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Five tips for improving comprehen- 
sion of the message: 

1. Attend to the message, not to 

some tangential matter. 

. Build your oral vocabulary, both 
general and special. Let a dic- 
tionary serve you daily for general 
vocabulary improvement. Be an 


bo 


expert in your business. 

3. Know your purpose in the listen- 
ing situation. 

4. Adjust your level of listening in- 

tensiveness to the situation. 

5. Balance intent listening with pe- 

riods of relaxation. 

The third factor is appraisal of the 
message. Almost automatically we make 
judgments as soon as the message is 
comprehended. Good listening requires 
that these be reasonable judgments. 
These judgments or appraisals involve 
the speaker, the message, and oneself. 

Who is the speaker? Is he direct, 
sincere, competent? Are his messages 
complete, concise? Within the limits of 
this message, what is the speaker's re- 
lationship to you? What is the mes- 
sage? How urgent is it? How accurately 
does it check with known facts? How 
meaningful is it for you? Lastly, how 
do you relate to the message? Do your 
own experiences and knowledge im- 
pinge upon the content of the mes- 
sage? Do you have ideas or prejudices 
which influence your appraisal of the 
message? 

A good secretary will strive to de- 
velop an empathy which permits her 


quickly to appraise spoken messages 
from her employer. She will see that 
messages which should be acted upon 
are acted upon and that messages which 
indicate a need for review before action 
are given that review. 


Five tips for improving this phase 
of listening: 
1. Be alert to the background, posi- 
ton, goals of the speaker. 


bo 


. Look for the purpose of the mes- 
sage; learn to see structure in mes- 
sages regardless of how disorgan- 
ized they may appear on the sur- 
face. 


3. Develop a storehouse of informa- 
tion relating to your job so that 
your appraisal of messages can be 
quick and accurate. 

4. Recognize your own limitations; 
don’t close your mind to mes- 
sages just because they antagonize 
you. 

5. Appraise the message not what 
you'd like the message to be. Too 
often we hear only what we want 
to hear. 


What is your listening score? It’s 
probably high, for a good secretary is 
a confidante—able to listen to problems 
and successes; she is accurate—a living 
dictaphone and Univac combined; and 
she is an artistic interpreter—filling in 
the many things unsaid. It would not 
be surprising, then, to find that secre- 
taries are the world’s best listeners! 
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Right: Anna 
Groover, president 
of Savannah Chap- 
ter (Georgia), won 
first prize for her 
essay on “We Can 
Be Better Than We 
Are” at the Georgia 
Division meeting in 
Rome, Georgia. 


Above: Mrs. Alice Wilkerson, Mt. 
Rushmore Chapter, Rapid City, South 
Dakota, recently was awarded a grant 
of $100 from the local Business and 
Professional Women’s Club. 





NUMBERING PLAN AREAS 
_ WITH CODES | 





Shown here are, front row: Mrs. Ruth J. Downey, Mrs. Margaret Martin, 
William D’Amico of Southern Bell, Mrs. Peggie Leonard. Standing are: Mrs. 
Emelie Wirth, Mrs. Clara Johnson, Mrs. Olive McGroarty, Mrs. Pierrette 
Cochran, and Mrs. Polly Andrew. 





Left: Pat McKeen, member of the Newark Chapter 
(New Jersey), stopped in Kansas City in the course of a 
13,000 mile whirlwind tour of thirty-eight cities in 
forty-one days and had breakfast with the local NSA chapter 
presidents. As secretary to the national sales manager of 
Permacel-LePage’s, Inc., Pat acted as official hostess of the 
Flying Showcase, a specially fitted DC-3 used to display 

her company’s products across the country. From left to right 
in the photo are: Mary Joanne Hermann, president of 
Heart of America Chapter; Mrs. Dorothy McKillop, 
president of Wyandot Chapter; Pat McKeen; Mrs. Jane 
Sharpe, president of Harry S. Truman Chapter; and 

Julia Meyer, president of Westport Chapter. 





within NSA | 


Above: As guests of the Continental Can Company of Paterson, New Jersery, members of Paterson 
Chapter enjoy dinner in the plant cafeteria. Prior to dinner members toured the huge plant for 
a first hand view of the company and how its people work. 












Left: Coral Gables Chap- 
ter (Florida) heard an 
address by International 
President Clare H. Jen- 
nings recently. The 
Southern Bell Telephone 
Company demonstrated 
Direct-Distance-Dailing by 
calling Miss Jennings, who 
spoke to the group through 
an amplified telephone 
circuit. Mrs. Marie Starr, 
International Secretary, 
Fort Lauderdale; Mrs. Viola 
Brewer, Florida Division 
President, St. Petersburg; 
and presidents from Flor- 
ida chapters in Bradenton, 
Clearwater, Fort Lauder- 
dale, Hollywood, Home- 
stead, Miami, Tampa and 
West Palm Beach talked 
with Chicago. 






























Above: Fort Pierce Chapter (Florida) entertai 
The occasion marked the official visit of M 
Rabiner, Florida Division treasurer, as well as 

anniversary of the chapter. Mrs. Rabiner sh: 
honors with Mrs. Marie Starr, International Secr 
was instrumental in organizing the Fort Pierce | 
March of 1956. Left to right: Mrs. Mable Dillon, 
Starr, Mrs. Phyllis Rabiner, Mrs. Hertha Bisher. 














Right: SOTY MARRIES. NSA’s 1957 
Secretary of the Year became Mrs. Tom A. 
LeMay on March 15. The former Ruth 
Clemence followed in the footsteps of the 
previous SOTY, by marrying an engineer 
during the year of her reign. A member 

of Lake Shore Chapter, Chicago, Illinois, 
Ruth has been an NSA member since 
1952 and a CPS since 1953. 











Right: No one in attendance 
at the Los Angeles Chapter’s 
Twelfth Annual Executives’ Eve- 
ning will soon forget the method 
devised for selecting the Boss of 
the Year for 1958. Three names 
were drawn and the lucky candi- 
dates competed in a typing test 
to determine the winner. The 
candidates were free of previous 
experience and competed on an 
equal basis. They were advised 
that although it would be a speed 
test, accuracy and proper setup 
would be decisive factors. All 
they had to do was to correct and 
































Above: Mrs. Alice Bradley answered the retype, with just one little copy, a rough draft of a one-page letter—terminology of about 1900 
roll-call on April 1 in Washington, D. C., A.D. vintage. Slightly mature manual machines were provided. 

at the Cured Cancer Congress, sponsored by Mrs. Marj Turpin, chairman of the Education Committee, emceed the event, instructed the 
the American Cancer Society. The purpose by-then-dubious entries and sounded the signal to go. Contestant J. W. Huffman of Lindgren & 
of the “Congress’—the first of its kind— Swinerton Company got off to a good start, when he got the paper in the machine, but ran into 
was to dramatize the fact that cancer is trouble when he found that the operator had something to do with making capital letters. On 
curable if detected in time, and properly the home stretch it was William G. Morrison of Lambert-Hudnit Co. and LeRoy Hough, assistant 
treated. The delegates represented 800,000 sales manager of Western Union Telegraph Co., pecking it out. Mr. Morrison proved to be a 
Americans who have been cured of Cancer. spurt runner, though, and the consistency of Mr. Hough’s three-fingered stride won him the race. 
Mrs. Bradley is a charter member of the The enthusiastic acceptance of the event this year makes the members wonder if they 
Waterbury Chapter (Connecticut). shouldn’t add a few hurdles—nothing too difficult—possibly a little shorthand, a few phones 


ringing, the intercom buzzing and some of the other routine interruptions in a secretary's day. 
In the photo are Louise Neil (her boss is being crowned); Mrs. Arlene Miller, president of 
the Los Angeles Chapter; LeRoy Hough, Boss of the Year; and Judge Evelle J. Younger, speaker. 
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Above: Members of the Western Reserve Chapter, 








(Florida) entertains visitors. Above: Tappan-Tree Chapter, Kent-Ravenna, Ohio, 


ficial visit of Mrs. Phyllis awarded its first scholarship to Carol Willard of Poland, Warren-Niles, Ohio, extended a helping hand to the Trum- 
surer, as well as the second Ohio, who entered Kent State University as a freshman bull County Chapter of the American Red Cross during 
Mrs. Rabiner shared guest majoring in Secretarial Science. (Left to right) Mrs. Ethel their recent annual drive for funds. Left to right are: Mrs. 
International Secretary, who Ensinger, president of Tappan-Tree Chapter; Carol Willard D. K. Archer, Mrs. B. E. Baker, residential chairmen; 
the Fort Pierce Chapter in and Jeanne Parrish, Education Chairman. Rolland Jones, civilian defense fire captain; Jerry Ruben- 
rs. Mable Dillon, Mrs. Marie stein, civil defense police sergeant; Miss Henrietta Weinzetl 
s. Hertha Bisher. and Mrs. Edythe Clime, chapter members. 


; 





Hi Who owns the job knowledge the 
secretary has acquired through years of 
experience and training? Is it the sec- 
retary’s Own private property? Or does 
she have a moral obligation as a pro- 
fessional person to record the methods 
and procedures involved in the routine 
work of her office? 

Written policies and procedures are 
the trademarks of the professional man 
or woman. Down through the ages 
philosophers, doctors, lawyers, engi- 
neers, priests and politicians have set 
forth the rules by which they practiced. 

Now we live in an era of specializa- 
tion. Professionalism is an accepted part 
of today’s business office. We speak of 
professional managers, accountants, per- 
sonnel workers, salesmen, buyers, and, 
of course, the professional secretary. 

What makes the professional stand 
out from the ordinary worker? What 


procedures 


chores should be so written that the 
chore and the instructions can be pack- 
aged and turned over to someone else 
when the secretary is overloaded with 
more important work. 

Each set of instructions should con- 
tain an explanation of WHY the work 
is done, WHAT is done with the work 
once it is done, WHERE the informa- 
tion, materials, and supplies are pro- 
cured, WHO the work is done for, or 
its ultimate end use. 

Probably the fist thing that should 
be written is a location index to sup- 
plies. Ever watch a new girl hunt? 
Better still—take a step back and watch 
yourself hunt. 

Write the letter mechanics that give 
your letters that dressed-up, high-style 
look. Uniformity is as important to 
the appearance of your letters as is fit 
to a dress. Describe the stationery to 


and the private secretary 


by Mrs. Ida Welch, Manager 


Organization and Procedure Department 


Miller Brewing Company 


constitutes job knowledge? What be- 
longs in a secretary's manual? 

A professional person is one who is 
technically competent in her chosen 
field. In addition she has a strong sense 
of moral obligation to improve each po- 
sition she holds. She leaves behind her 
not only a record of the work she did, 
but also a record of why and how the 
work was accomplished. 

She is capable of the kind of direct 
thinking that comes from intimate 
knowledge of a specific position within 
a company, and the ability to see the 
enterprise as a whole. She has thought 
through her job; discussed it with 
others; written it out; and lived by what 
she has written. 

A secretary's manual of job knowl- 
edge should contain the HOW of the 
job—all the information that will in- 
sure uniformity of each routine chore 
in the secretary’s absence, whether the 
absence be due to vacation, illness, per- 
sonal reasons or promotion. Routine 
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be used, the envelopes, whether block, 
semi-block, or indented style. Also 
specify number and color of copies. 

If your company uses specialized re- 
production equipment, collect and write 
the bits of knowledge that will help 
to good masters. Don’t forget correc- 
tions! 

Birthday lists and Christmas lists are 
a secretary’s special headache. Write 
out how the list is maintained where 
the information comes from, how to 
audit the lists, who uses them. Many 
times the endless hours a secretary puts 
into this kind of work could be farmed 
out if detailed instructions are available 
for others to follow. 

Wrap up the instructions covering 
work that is done only once in a while. 
You'll be surprised how much time you 
will save by not having to think them 
through every time. 

If you have tricky forms to fill in, 
decide how you want the finished 
product to look. Write the instructions: 





starting point on typewriter scale; tabu- 
lator stops; upper or lower case; spaces 
and punctuation; where to get the in- 
formation. 

Hours of report writing time can be 
eliminated if the format, once worked 
out, is made a part of the manual. In- 
dicate the tabulator stops. If you use a 
compensating typewriter, indicate the 
spacing. H 

One of the most important pro- 
cedures in a secretary’s office—and one 
that is seldom written—is the system 
used in filing. System continuity in 
the records of a private office is the 
exception rather than the rule. This 
is due to the fact that no instructions 
regarding files are written. When sec- 
retaries change, so do the files. Even 
if a girl stays on the job for twenty 
years, she keeps changing her mind as 
to the type of material that should be 


Mrs. Ida Welch (seated at right) was 
photographed when she gave this talk 
before the Milwaukee Chapter (Wis- 
consin). With her are, seated, Betty 
Marx and Evelyn Brooks. Standing, 
Mrs. Dorothea Carotta and Shirley 
Lange. 


filed under a single word. Change your 
mind—often—but write it down. Date 
the changes. 

Instructions for a filing system should 
include information about each main 
subject or file used in the office: 

Name or subject 


Arrangement: Alphabetical, numer- 
ical, chronological 

Contents 

Purpose of keeping the file. Evalu- 
ation 


Duplicate or original file 

Other pertinent information about 

the record 

Retention 

If you do not have full information, 
write out what you have and fill in 
the balance when you get it. 

A few words of caution when writing 
procedures. Do not keep everything in 
draft form, striving for that high point 
of expressive writing. Finish each job, 
write it up, and make it a part of your 
job manual. (You can always rewrite. ) 
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Otherwise, you end up with a lot of 
good intentions in the bottom drawer, 
and the job becomes so colossal you can 
attack it only when you see weeks of 
free time ahead of you. 


Another little suggestion about writ- 
ing procedures. Sometimes you have to 
have the overall picture—the before- 
and-after steps—before you can do an 
intelligent job on the reason for your 


part in the procedure. This means you 
have to contact others—either to find 
out what they do with a form before 
you get it, or after you send it to them. 

After you have all the information, 
you may still be confused. Then draw 
flow charts. Put departments hori- 


zontally across the top of the page. In 
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the columns below draw pictures of 
your form and show the number of 
copies and the flow from department 
to department. Under the pictures 
wrice out what happens in each de- 
partment. You'll be surprised how 
quickly the whole complicated thing 


begins to make sense. 


Many secretaries hesitate to write out 
the detailed instructions for the effi- 


cient performance of their own job, 
preferring to keep the knowledge in 
their own heads. The reasons for not 
writing job knowledge may vary from 
fear that they are making it easy for 
some one else to know as much as they 
do, to the assertion that the job does 
not require written procedures. Such 


negative reasoning is of course short 
sighted. 


In the first place, the secretary may 
be by-passed when promotions are in 
order, as replacing her will be diffi- 


cult. In the second place, all work must 
be done by the secretary herself. When 


she is rushed beyond her capacity, work 
cannot be delegated to others, because 
the work must be done only where 





across-the-desk communication is pos- 


sible. In the third place, lack of writ- 
ten job knowledge keeps the secretary 
so involved in details that she loses 
sight of the overall secretarial job and 
the possibilities for advancement and 


expression. 
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@ If a national poll of secretaries were 
taken to learn who has the most inter- 
esting job, Lavinia M. Ruth of The 
Martin Company would be a top con- 
tender. As Executive Secretary to G. T. 
Willey, Corporate Vice-President in 
charge of Manufacturing for the com- 
pany’s plants in Baltimore, Denver and 
Orlando, and Vice-President and Gen- 
eral Manager of the Martin-Cocoa Divi- 
sion, Cocoa Beach, Florida, she is in 
the heart of the nation’s principal mis- 
sile activity. 

It is a fascinating life, being an im- 
portant part of this activity, and know- 
ing that her job has a vital place in 
America’s progress into the space age. 
Add to this the sub-tropical setting at 
Cocoa Beach, amid palms and other 
Florida foliage, and the luxurious mo- 
tels such as the one where Lavinia has 
her office, and her job is even more 
attractive. She lives and works in an 
unusual atmosphere at Cocoa Beach— 
a paradox of vital and dramatic work 
performed in a resort and vacation 
setting. Standing in Lavinia’s office it 
is difficult to imagine that only ten 
miles away, at Cape Canaveral, scien- 
tists and technicians are testing the 
guided missiles and rockets upon which 
our national defense and world stand- 
ing depend. 
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Lavinia and Mr. Willey have been 
an executiye-secretary partnership since 
1946, and, in the words of Mr. Willey, 
she knows more about his plans than 
he does. He relies on her to run the 
office, and to handle all appointments, 
conferences, and meetings. He consid- 
ers her so vital to the management, and 
so important to his office, that last year 
when he learned he would be taking 
charge of the new Martin-Cocoa Di- 
vision he spared no effort to persuade 
Lavinia to move to Cocoa Beach and 
carry on as his secretary. He brought 
his wife and Lavinia on a special trip 
to Cocoa Beach to see where they would 
be living, for he had to convince both 
of them of the desirability of moving 
from Baltimore. 


Just a block from the ocean and with 
a view of the waves from their window, 
Lavinia and her mother live at 118 
East Leon Lane in Cocoa Beach. Life- 
long natives of Baltimore, they have 
found living in Florida to be a definite 
change, perhaps more relaxed. They do 
miss their family, two brothers and 
two sisters and their children. This 
summer, however, they are expecting 
visits from the family and some good 
times at the beach. 


NSA has been one of the important 
influences in her life, according to 
Lavinia. Mr. Willey’s very definite in- 
terest in NSA and his encouragement, 
combined with her own interest, made 
her one of the key members of Balti- 
more’s Monumental Chapter, of which 
she is still a member at large. Joining 
NSA in 1946, Lavinia became Record- 
ing Secretary in 1947. Later she held 
the offices of vice-president, president 
(June 1956 to May 1957), chairman of 
the past presidents advisory committee, 
and was a member of the speakers com- 
mittee. To assist her work in NSA, 
Lavinia took a public speaking course 
at the Baltimore Institute. According 
to Mr. Willey, she became so well qual- 
ified that he began looking to her for 
advice on his speeches. She is justly 
proud that during her term as president 
of Monumental Chapter the Annual Vic- 
tor Frenkil International CPS Award 
was established. 








Lavinia M. Ruth 


Lavinia says NSA members in the 
Florida area gave her a warm welcome, 
and helped her greatly in making the 
transition to the new location. Soon 
she hopes to get together with other 
interested secretaries in the vicinity to 
organize a Cocoa Chapter of NSA. They 
feel that professional women in the 
area need NSA to help them improve 
themselves through NSA’s educational 
programs and other functions. Today's 
secretary, Lavinia feels, must have a 
grasp of a wide range of subjects, in- 
cluding business law, accounting, man- 
agement, public speaking, and an un- 
derstanding of the organization and 
functions of the company. She believes 
NSA equips the secretary to handle 
the complex problems of her profes- 
sion, qualifying her for her part on 
the employer-secretary team. Lavinia 
considers this team unbeatable, the 
soundest partnership existing. Mr. Wil- 
ley concurs in her view, adding that 
the NSA is to the secretary what the 
engineering association is to the engi- 
neer, lending the secretarial profession 
the prestige it fully merits. 

Being secretary to one of the prin- 
ciptal executives in the missile industry 
is rather far afield from Lavinia’s orig- 
inal ambition. She had wanted to be a 
nurse, or work in the medical profes- 
sion. But after her second year of high 
school she realized that she would not 
be able to afford the expense of a 
medical education, so she changed to 
a science-commercial curriculum. After 
high school she went to work as a sec- 
retary, and has been one ever since. In 
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addition to her affiliation with NSA, 
Lavinia belonged to the Catholic Daugh- 
ters Business and Professional Women’s 
Club in Baltimore. In a way she was 
able to turn her love for the medical 
profession to good use when during 
World War II she served as a volun- 
teer Red Cross worker in hospitals in 
the Baltimore area. 


One of Lavinia’s favorite pastimes 
when she lived in Baltimore was tak- 
ing weekend trips to the Jersey beaches. 
Now, with the beach practically in her 
back yard, she no longer has to spend 
her weekends traveling to the shore, 
and she hopes to see the interesting 
sights of Florida on weekend trips to 
various places. She and her mother are 
thinking too about a trip to Nassau, 
at some time in the future. Fishing at 
her brother-in-law’s summer place in 
Southern Maryland was another favorite 
pastime, but time has not permitted 
her to continue this sport at Cocoa 
Beach. An ardent bowler, she hopes to 
resume bowling if she can make the 
transition from the duck pins used in 
Baltimore to ten pins. 


Lavinia has found the community of 
Cocoa Beach friendly and pleasant. She 
is a member of St. Mary's Church in 
Rockledge, Cocoa. She has met many 
wonderful people, she says, since her 
arrival in Florida, people from all over 
the nation. She considers her job excit- 
ing, and, with the people who work 
with her, feels the importance of their 
function and goal. The rumblings of 
the large missiles being fired have be- 
come a matter of course, and she has 
become accustomed to command per- 
formances called any time of the day 
or night. For her there are no regrets 
about having left her home in Balti- 
more for Cocoa Beach. She recalls one 
of her favorite quotes in talking about 
the move, “the sped arrow, the past 
life, the spoken word, and the neglected 
opportunity.” Had she decided against 
moving to Cocoa Beach she is con- 
vinced she would feel strongly the last 
of these four great regrets, for this 
would have been indeed a neglected 
opportunity. 
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A secretary inadvertently opens a 
letter addressed to her employer 
marked “Confidential.” Should she: 


(a) Handle it just like another 
piece of mail but take precau- 
tions to see that no one else 
has the opportunity to read it? 

(b) Put it back in the envelope 
and reseal it, being careful to 
make it look as if it had never 
been opened? 

(c) Replace it in the envelope as 
soon as the mistake is dis- 


covered and write “Sorry, 
opened by mistake” on the 
outside? 


(d) Seal the letter in a fresh en- 
velope marked “Confidential”? 


Three steps in preparing mail for 
the boss are reading, underlining, 
and annotating. Annotating means: 


(a) Getting any reference ma- 
terial or previous correspond- 
ence the employer may need 
to handle the letter. 

(b) Entering the correspondence in 
a register of mail received. 

(c) Writing in the margin help- 
ful or necessary notes which 
will assist the employer in re- 
plying to the letter. 

(d) Underscoring the more im- 
portant parts of the letter. 


Your office is located in Atlanta, 
Georgia. You want to make a long- 
distance call to an office in Los 
Angeles as soon as it opens at 9 
a.m. What time should you place 
the call in Atlanta? 


(a) 9 am. 
(b) 12 noon 
(¢):- 10am. 
(d) 2 p.m. 


4. Your boss asks you to find for him 
the population of Denver, Colo- 
rado, at the last census. You could 
find it in: 

(a) The New York Times Index 

(b) The World Almanac 

(c) The Dun & Bradstreet Refer- 
ence Book 

(d) The Statesman’s Yearbook 

5. Which of the following duplicating 
methods would be most suitable for 
5000 copies of a brochure to be 
sent to prospective customers? 


(a) Stencil process 
(b) Offset duplicator 
(c) Liquid duplicator 
(d) Photocopying 


6. One ream of 20-pound 814” x 11” 
paper is— 


(a) 500 sheets weighing 20 
pounds 

(b) 1000 sheets weighing 20 
pounds 


(c) 500 sheets weighing 5 pounds 
(d) 100 sheets weighing 10 pounds 


7. Which of the following characters 
would count toward the five-figure 
group to a word in sending a tele- 
gram? 


(a) ? Question mark 
(b) ( ) Parentheses 
(c) $ Dollar sign 
(d) “ ” Quotation marks 


8. Your employer is preparing to ad- 
dress a group of prominent men. 
He wishes to use extreme care in 
the choice of words in his speech. 
In some cases he has the ideas but 
not the exact words in which to 
convey the meaning he desires. 
What book would be most helpful 
to him under these circumstances? 
(a) Roget’s International The- 
saurus 

(b) Webster’s New Collegiate Dic- 
tionary 

(c) Bartlett’s Familiar Quotations 

(d) The Dun & Bradstreet Refer- 
ence Book 


Answers on Page 29 
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W@ Coffee has been called the “univer- 
sal cup of cheer, the ambrosia of prince 
and peasant, the common denominator 
that helps inspire the spirit of camarad- 
arie wherever good friends get together.” 


For most Americans, coffee is at its 
best when brewed according to conven- 
tional procedures and served black or 
with sugar and cream. 


In other parts of the world, different 
traditions and customs have influenced 
the service of coffee in interesting and 
often charming ways. Some of these 
versions of “Coffee "Round the World” 
are easily adaptable, starting with con- 
ventionally-brewed coffee. 


For the imaginative hostess who likes, 
on occasion, to add a different touch to 
her entertaining, this article will pro- 
vide a handy reference. Here are ro- 
mantic legends and historic notes asso- 
ciated with the beverage, conversational 
tid-bits on this most widely-used “fruit 
product,” and detailed directions for 
preparing coffee in ways that will add 
special motif to your hospitality. 


Whether you wish to hint at the at- 
mosphere of a Viennese sidewalk cafe, 
a Parisian bistro, or a balcony “caffe 
concerto” in Venice, we hope that 
“Coffee "Round the World” will be- 
come a useful instrument in your party 
planning. 

America became a nation of coffee 
drinkers after the historic Boston Tea 
Party in 1773, when citizens dressed as 
Indians boarded the English ships in 
Boston Harbor and threw their tea car- 
goes overboard. Protesting against tax- 
ation without representation, the colon- 
ists turned to coffee. Today, Americans 
drink approximately 300 million cups 
of coffee a day. It is not surprising, 
then, that coffee is the largest single 
commodity imported by the US., pro- 
viding the coffee-growing nations with 
the dollars necessary to buy our Amer- 


ican goods. 


American Coffee 


Whether you use the vacuum, drip, 
or percolator method, following these 
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simple rules, recommended by the Cof- 
fee Brewing Institute, will help you to 
brew good coffee every time. 


Start with a thoroughly clean coffee 
maker; use fresh coffee (buy coffee in 
quantities which will be used within a 
week after opening); use freshly-drawn 
cold water; use full capacity of your 
coffee-maker; for uniform results, con- 
sistent timing is important; coffee 
should never be boiled; serve coffee as 
soon as possible after brewing. Best 
results are obtained by using one Stand- 
ard Coffee Measure of coffee (or two 
level measuring tablespoons) to each 
six ounces of water. 


Instant coffee, which has gained 
great popularity over the past few years, 
is best prepared by following instruc- 
tions on the label. 


A charming Arabian legend ascribes 
the discovery of coffee to a goatherd 
named Kaldi, who noticed that his 
goats becaine very frolicsome after eat- 
ing berries from a certain shrub. Kaldi 
told the abbot of a nearby monastery, 
who experimented by boiling the fruit 
in water. Its effect, he found, was so 
exhilarating that he ordered the decoc- 
tion served to his monks to help them 
stay awake during their nightly prayers. 
This might be called the origin of the 
coffee break, a popular custom in the 
U.S. today. In fact, in a recent survey 
among industrial plants, sixty-two per 
cent credited the coffee break with a 
rise in productivity; eighty-two per cent 
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reported a reduction in worker fatigue; 
and thirty-two per cent reported a de- 
cline in accidents. 


Mocha Frosted 


Two and one-half measuring cups 
strong, cold coffee; five tbsp. choco- 
late syrup; one pint coffee ice cream. 
Place all ingredients in bowl, and 

blend with rotary beater until smooth. 
Serves four. 


The first of the famous Viennese cof- 
fee houses was opened by Franz Kol- 
schitzky, a native of Poland. He saved 
Vienna from invading Turks by carry- 
ing messages through enemy lines to 
waiting reinforcements. It is said that 
he swam the Danube on each mission. 
For his heroism, the city fathers gave 
Kolschitzky a building, and he also re- 
ceived hundreds of sacks of green cof- 
fee which were abandoned by the flee- 
ing Turks. In 1683, with his building 
and his booty, Kolschitzky opened a cof- 
fee house. Thus, Vienna, the city of 
dreams, also became the city of cele- 
brated coffee houses. 


Viennese Coffee Frost 


Brew six cups double-strength coffee. 
While it is still hot, pour it over four 
crushed cinnamon sticks, eight cloves, 
and eight allspice berries. After an hour, 
strain the beverage and pour over ice in 


tall glasses. Sweeten to taste with sugar 
syrup and top with whipped cream. 
Yields four generous servings. 


The most romantic chapter in coffee 
history concerns, naturally, a French- 
man. Gabriel DeClieu, a naval officer 
stationed in Martinique, was patriotically 
determined to grow coffee there. At 
that time, France imported her coffee. 
DeClieu furloughed to France in 1723, 
and he surreptitiously obtained a coffee 
plant exhibited in the royal greenhouse. 
Sailing back to Martinique, he shared 
his water ration with the fragile plant, 
and guarded it against the extremes of 
weather. This plant became the progeni- 
tor of most of the coffee trees in the 
Western Hemisphere, and DeClieu be- 
came governor of the Antilles. 


Cafe Au Lait 


To prepare this delicious French cof- 
fee, use equal parts of freshly made, 
strong coffee and hot milk. Holding 
pot of coffee in one hand and pot of 
hot milk in the other, pour them simul- 
taneously into cup. 

In Turkey at one time, a husband’s 
refusal or neglect to give his wife cof- 
fee provided legitimate grounds for 
divorce. The Turks were among the 
first to roast coffee. They used to “cook” 
a few beans at a time over live coals. 
Nowadays, 500 pounds of coffee beans 














can be roasted within fifteen minutes. 
Like many other foods, coffee shrinks 
during roasting, thus it takes 119 to 122 
pounds of green beans to produce 100 
pounds of roasted coffee. 


Turkish Coffee 


Although Turkish coffee is tradition- 
ally made in a gleaming copper Ibrik— 
a tall, tapering pot open at the top—a 
conventional saucepan may be used. 
Mix four tablespoons of powdered 
sugar with each two tablespoons of 
pulverized, dark-roast coffee (if una- 
vailable, fine grind vacuum coffee can 
be used in double strength). Add two 
cups of very cold water, and heat until 
it froths to the top of the pot. Allow 
the beverage to froth up three times in 
all, removing from heat each time. Let 





it settle, then serve in demitasse cups. 


When Antonio Pedrocchi, an obscure 
coffee vendor, bought an old house in 
Padua, Italy, he didn’t know that he 
would soon have the means to build 
“the most beautiful coffee house in the 
world.” While digging a cellar, he dis- 
covered a forgotten church vault, rich 
in treasure, directly beneath his house. 
With this wealth, he opened in 1831 
the still beautiful Caffe Pedrocchi. Even 
today, there is an association between 
churches and coffee, for many congre- 
gations have regular “coffee gatherings” 
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to promote a friendly atmosphere among 
their members. 


Caffe Espresso 


In Italy, Caffe Espresso is made in a 
special rapid-filtering Espresso machine, 
with dark-roast coffee, finely pulver- 
ized. The coffee is brewed by steam 
pressure and served strong and black 
in demitasse cups, usually with plenty 
of sugar and a twist of lemon peel. 


A good Italian demitasse coffee can 
be made in a two-tiered macchinetta or 
in any regulation drip or vacuum coffee- 
maker. With all methods, a dark-roast 
coffee must be used. For every three 
ounces of water use two level measuring 
tablespoons of coffee. 


Cafe Brulot (flaming coffee) origi- 
nated about a century ago in New Or- 








It achieved popularity in the 


leans. 
coffee houses where most of the impor- 
tant business of the city was transacted. 
The Port of New Orleans is one of the 
main arteries in the $7 billion two-way 
trade street between the United States 
and Latin America. 


Cafe Brulot Diabolique 


(As prepared at Antoine’s Restaurant 
in New Orleans.) 


One one-inch stick cinnamon; peel 
of one lemon, cut thin; eight whole 
cloves; three lumps sugar; three jig- 
gers brandy; three cups strong coffee. 


Place cinnamon, cloves, lemon peel, 
and sugar in a chafing dish. Place 
brandy in large ladle; ignite brandy and 
pour over ingredients in bowl. Keep 
ladling brandy over ingredients until 
sugar is dissolved. Gradually add cof- 
fee, ladling the mixture until the flames 
fade. Serve immediately. For a dra- 
matic effect, Antoine’s dims the dining 
room lights whenever Cafe Brulot Dia- 
bolique is served. 


= 
a O, merry, bubbling, berry, bean! 
* Thou consort of the kitchen queen— 
* Browned and ground of every feature 
© The only aromatic creature, 
e For which we long, for which we 
. feel, 

The breath of morn, the perfumed 
° meal... 
Arthur Gray: 
i “Over Black Coffee” 
a 
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the importance 
of a secretary 

to the 
business world 


@ I could not get along without my 
secretary! This is not just a nice state- 
ment in which I am trying to be kind. 
This is a fact. I am the pastor of a large 
city church and many duties fall upon 
my shoulders. Some are very significant, 
others are less important. Each one must 
be dealt with adequately. So long as 
there remains only twenty-four hours 
in a day, my capacity as a minister, to 
accomplish the purpose for which I 
have been called to this church, will 
depend to a large degree on those duties 
which my secretary is able to undertake. 
She is able to relieve me of many ad- 
ministrative responsibilities, thus mak- 
ing it possible for me to use my time 
for those basic responsibilities of the 
minister which are included in preach- 
ing, pastoral work, counseling, and shep- 
herding the flock. Not only does she 
keep my appointment calendar and 
handle my correspondence but she 
handles so many of the administrative 
duties of my office that we have now 
named her Administrative Assistant to 
the Minister. 

Being secretary to a minister is a 
difficult job. There is no such thing 
as being able to plan the day’s activities, 
for just about the time it appears that 
a plan has been able to be set up for 
the day, three other things happen which 
makes it imperative that the plan be 
set aside for matters which must have 
immediate attention. I am speaking in 
this particular vein because most indi- 
vidual members of a congregation be- 
lieve that members of the church staff 
are sitting around twiddling their 
thumbs until they come to give them 
a job to perform. We cannot say, ever, 
“Sorry, but we're too busy today.” My 
secretary's desk is seldom in order. This 
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by Dr. William H. Kadel 
First Presbyterian Church 
Orlando, Florida 


reprinted from 
“Secretariette’’, Bulletin of 
Chapter of the City Beautiful 
Orlando, Florida 


is not a judgment against her—it is 
an attempt only to explain the work 
load under which she is constantly labor- 
ing. She must be a person who can 
handle confidences. Many people con- 
fide in her. In working with the min- 
ister, she becomes very conscious of 
many things which are dealt with con- 
fidentially in the pastor’s study. One 
breach of confidence would render her 
useless in the days ahead. She must be 
a person of tact and patience. While 
these qualities are desirable in all sec- 
retaries, they are imperative in the min- 
ister’s secretary. It is not only a personal 
discredit if there is a lack of these vir- 
tues, but also the witness of the church, 
which is so essential in any day and 
especially in ours, would be definitely 
affected. My secretary must realize, as 
she does, that whatever she says, what- 
ever attitudes she expresses, whatever 
life she demonstrates, is a reflection 
either for good or for ill upon the 
church. For this reason it seems to me 
that the Secretary to the Minister must 
be governed throughout by Christian 
principles. There are many of them, and 
perhaps I might suggest four: 

First, she must love the unlovely. 
There is no credit coming to anyone 
who loves the lovable, for that is not 
difficult. She must love equally those 
who become her most irritating “thorns 
in the flesh” as well as those who are 
lovable. 

Second, she must give of her best. We 
believe that the work of the church is 
not the work of man but God. The 
King’s business demands the very best 
that man has to offer. The Secretary to 
the Minister is one of those people. Her 
second best will not do. It will be ac- 


ceptable, perhaps, to man but not to 
God. 


Third, she must be honest and truth- 
ful. Lying, for whatever motive, is 
against the principles of God and man. 
Business can only be carried on success- 
fully when a man’s word is his bond. 
I must be able to count on the word 
of my secretary and she must be able 
to count upon mine, and the church 
must be able to count on ours. 


Fourth, she must be willing to spend 
herself. I mean this just as it sounds. 
She must be willing to forget herself. 
She cannot watch the clock. She must 
be willing to work overtime if need be. 
She must be willing to go late for lunch. 
She must stand ready to forget herself 
in the realization of the fact that she 
works in a “business” in which our 
greatest inspiration is the life of One 
Who gave Himself. 


Last year it was my privilege to go 
to the Holy Land. I was gone from my 
office for a little over five weeks. Dur- 
ing this time I was in fourteen coun- 
tries. I saw many people and was im- 
pressed with the fact that wherever I 
went, though people looked different, 
some in color, some in apparel, some in 
language, they all were one at the heart 
for they laughed, and cried, and talked, 
according to the stimulation of the mo- 
ment. I came back with an appreciation 
of people. I came back, also, with a 
deeper appreciation of my secretary who 
had taken care of the details of admin- 
istration while I was gone and conse- 
quently there was a relatively small 
backlog of work waiting for me. 
Through, my travels I see the value of 
having an International Secretaries’ As- 
sociation whereby through the inter- 
change of experiences and personalities 
the world can be brought closer together 
through this particular group of people 
who can influence so many others for 
better world understanding. With the 
degree that the secretaries are bringing 
Christian principles, education, high 
ideals and pride into their business op- 
erations, they are also strengthening 
the moral fiber of that social life of 
which they are such an integral part. 
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MB It might be said that an Association 
such as ours is usually divided -into two 
categories. In the first category are those 
who are willing to lead. In the second 
category are the rest who are willing 
to let them. Our continued growth 
however, is proof that such is not the 
case in NSA. Our leaders have not been 
content merely to lead—nor have they 
been content for the membership to sit 
idly by. They have developed leader- 
ship among the members from the 
chapter level to the International level. 

What is a leader? A leader is really 
an ordinary person, with extraordinary 
determination who has learned that self- 
confidence is a mental habit or attitude. 
When she is self-confident she draws 
people to her. When she does a thing 
well, she creates confidence in her abil- 
ity for further accomplishment. A 
leader is one who is capable of inde- 
pendent thinking. Not only does she 


wie 


) ' ' ) ‘ 
think for herself, she disciplines and 
trusts herself. She learns to lead by 
working, striving, and overcoming. A 
good leader is interested in other peo- 
ple. She understands instinctively how 
they feel and is considerate of their 
ideas and opinions. 

What is the purpose of a leader? Her 
purpose is to motivate people, to pro- 
mote action, and to accomplish objec- 
tives. The ability to motivate people 
is founded upon an understanding of 
human nature and the things which in- 
fluence others to act in a desired man- 
ner. Being able to get the other per- 
son’s point of view is the starting point 
of all personal understanding and good 
human relations. A good leader knows 
how to make other people feel impor- 
tant. She shows real interest, trust and 
confidence in her helpers. Listening to 
their ideas and suggestions builds the 
team spirit of the group. Giving credit 
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where credit is due encourages greater 
achievement.’ Helping others improve 
themselves is the greatest level of ma- 
turity. We travel so much more happily 
and easily when we have given a lift to 
someone else, and the ones aided are 
sure to grow in confidence. A good 
leader is fair; she has vision; she has a 
sense of proportion. To promote action, 
not only must a leader have idea ability; 
she must be capable of selling her ideas 
to others. 

How does one become a leader? The 
habits and skills of leadership are ac- 
quired by having an open mind; by 
keeping well informed; by being will- 
ing to accept responsibility. Add to 
this a knack for getting along with peo- 
ple and a determination to do a good 
job and a position of leadership is as- 
sured. A person rises from the rank of 
follower to the rank of leader when she 
learns to direct and delegate.. Proper 


ine 
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direction entails instructing helpers so 
they know what they are expected to 
do, checking with them periodically, 
asking for advance planning by them, 
and asking for reports of their progress. 
It entails the offering of suggestions 
when requested. People want to be 
needed, and the wise leader delegates 
duties and recognizes and compliments 
a good performance when it is turned in. 

How does one most effectively serve? 
(1) By responsiveness to the needs of 
the group. As a leader you must under- 
stand the people with whom you work 
and they must understand your motives 
and objectives. Your credit comes from 
developing those who contribute sug- 
gestions and service. (2) One serves 
effectively by being alert to change; by 
flexibility. We must open our eyes and 
minds and recognize the advantages of 
improvement rather than the difficul- 
ties. Fresh points of view can be very 


stimulating and can open doors to new 
horizons. (3) Effective service comes 
from working toward worthwhile ob- 
jectives. We enlist the cooperation of 
others by setting an example of enthusi- 
astic cooperation; by using right ap- 
proach and good judgment when mak- 
ing requests; by pointing out mutual 
advantages of cooperation. Your co- 
workers will do a better job with inter- 
ested guidance and appreciation. The 
measure of your success as a leader is 
in your ability to develop your group 
into a team of interested members and 
active committees who find pleasure in 
working together for the best interests 
of the chapter and the Association. Peo- 
ple like competent leadership. They 
like to do things that are worthwhile 
and to demonstrate their capabilities. 
Let them! 

We learn good leadership through 
good followership .. . and good follow- 


: 
{\ leadership » 


ership is based on the enthusiasm and 
interest kindled by the leader. Enthusi- 
asm generates teampower and spirit in 
a group. Enthusiasm is the result of a 
positive approach, and such an approach 
translated into action is an incentive for 
the follower to acquire more knowledge 
and experience. Such experience can be 
gained from joining in discussions, from 
being a member of a committee, a chair- 
man, or an officer, and it will result in 
real growth and development of the 
individual and the Association. It was 
Schiller who said, “Only those who have 
the patience to do simple things per- 
fectly ever acquire the skill to do diffi- 
cult things easily.” Good performance 
reveals a lot about a person. It shows 
character, It indicates her pride in her 
chapter, her regard for other people, 
her loyalty to the Association. All of 
us can be leaders some of the time if 
we learn to be good followers most of 
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the time. Were it not for the good fol- 
lowers, the success of the leaders would 
not be possible. 

We develop as leaders to the extent 
that we learn to work with people. One 
of the most desired characteristics in 
any human being is the tolerance of 
vision that enables him to see things 
from another’s point of view. It takes 
a generous spirit to concede to others 
the right to their own opinion and indi- 
viduality. It takes breadth of mind to 
want others to be happy in their own 
way and not in your way. A good leader 
recognizes others for their knowledge, 
experience, abilities and viewpoints. 
Leaders function more effectively when 
they keep the lines of communication 
open and utilize the talents of the 
group. Elbert Hubbard once said, 
“There is something that is much more 
scarce, something finer far, something 
rarer than ability. It is the ability to 


recognize ability.” This the wise leader 
learns, and by doing so she earns the 
confidence and respect of her followers. 
She is then able to weld all efforts to- 
gether. The individual effort may be 
small, but the efforts of the group can 
be great. 

A leader develops sensitivity to other 
people's feelings through a sincere effort 
toward understanding. She learns that 
the best way to see the other fellow's 
point of view is to find out more about 
him. When he is understood his faults 
usually become less irritating. A differ- 
ence of opinion is something to be ex- 
pected. At one time or another any 
leader will encounter opposition. She 
must then preserve an open mind on 
debatable questions. She must deliber- 
ate, not argue. She must show the per- 
son involved that she has already been 
trying to look at the situation from his 
point of view, and invite him to give 
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hers the same consideration. If there 
are objections to what she wants him 
to do, admit them freely. She should 
recognize his point of view, look at 
things from his angle—and then sell 
him her idea if she is still convinced 
of its merit. If criticism is needed, she 
must offer it constructively. When she 
is in the wrong she should admit it 
graciously. 

Previous training and experience 
gained as a good member helps when 
organizing projects. Any project must 
be given thought, consideration and 
careful planning. Comments, observa- 
tions and viewpoints of others should 
be solicited. Words are symbols of ex- 
perience and thought, which differ from 
person to person. Mutual understanding 
and effective communication from the 
leader paves the road to successful or- 
ganization and completion of projects. 
The mature persons thinks a project 


through, sees what can or can’t be done 
about it, and then proceeds full steam 
ahead. A good chairman gives thought 
to the committee meeting before it 
meets. She has an agenda of business 
to follow, and she follows it. She en- 
courages participation. She thinks with 
the committee, not for it. 

There are many opportunities in 
leadership. We need to be in active and 
meaningful contact with others. We 
need their approval. None of us is “suf- 
ficient unto himself.” One of life's 
greatest satisfactions is the opportunity 
to use and develop our talents. Happi- 
ness lies in the joy of achievement, in 
the thrill of creative effort, and in the 
joy and moral stimulation of teamwork. 
A great deal of the joy of life comes 
from doing perfectly, or to the best of 
our ability, those things which we at- 
tempt to do. From this comes a pride 
and a sense of satisfaction that compen- 


sates for all the effort necessary to be a 
leader. From this comes the reward of 
better work and personal relations, the 
reward of achievement, the reward of 
satisfaction from work well done, and 
most of all, the reward of self expres- 
sion. 

A high-powered automobile is an as- 
sembly of coordinating parts. It may 
have a beautiful streamlined “Forward 
Look”; it may have the latest expensive 
accessories; but it will never surge ahead 
if its battery has dead cells, or its gen- 
erator is faulty, or some of its spark 
plugs are missing. Just as the battery 
is the source of power for the auto- 
mobile, so is continued mental and 
emotional growth the source of power 
for every successful personality. The 
interested and alert leader channels her 
ability by helping to provide oppor- 


jp by Mrs. Eloise Hackman, President, Little Rock Chapter (Arkansas) 


tunity for such mental and educational 
growth for all members, because she 
remembers that a group doesn’t grow 
unless the individuals in the group 
grow. Just as the generator builds the 
battery and keeps it charged—so do the 
members of any successful organization 
contribute to its strength and growth 
by their’ vision, perseverance, and cre- 
ative efforts. 


Our personalities depend largely 
upon the sum of our experiences and 
associations. Willingness to work on 
any undertaking, be it large or small, 
complemented by the tenacity to stick 
with a task until its successful comple- 
tion guarantees those who are willing 
to pay the price the place of leadership 
they have earned and which they so 
richly deserve. 
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Mi The railroad that can keep its roll- 
ing stock loaded to capacity operates at 
a profit. It’s the cost of maintaining and 
moving the empty cars that gives rail 
management real concern. 

Like trains, sentences sometimes con- 
tain empties. In rambling sentences 
every third word may be as empty of 
meaning as a boxcar in which a handful 
of excelsior is the only freight. These 
are the sentences that run up operating 
costs. 

Just as you have to spend money to 
make it, you have to spend time and 
effort to get rid of these empties and 
make your business communications 
economical. Temporarily the extra ex- 
penditure may increase business letter 
costs. Eventually, however, the invest- 
ment will pay off in time and money 
saved—in prestige and admiration for 
you and your company. 


= y 


By counting the words in hundreds 
of business letters, I learned that the 
average business letter contains approxi- 
mately 155 words. A conservative esti- 
mate of the cost of such a letter is $1.50. 
The cost of every word in a business 
letter then, is about one cent. 

Words at a penny apiece may not 
seem worth saving. But consider this. 
Most letters contain between twenty and 
forty per cent more words than are 
needed. If only twenty-five per cent of 
the words in the business letters sent 
out by your company are unnecessary, 
you are throwing away a handful of 
pennies — thirty-nine of them — every 
time a business letter goes out. 

If He Said It 

If he said it, why should you? There’s 

no reason why you should repeat state- 


ments your correspondent made in his 
letter to you. He knows what he said. 
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Or, if he dictates many letters each day 
and has forgotten, his secretary can 
bring him the carbon of the letter he 
wrote you. 

When letters were written in long- 
hand, carbons were seldom kept. In 
those days words used solely to remind 
the reader what he had written may 
have been justified. Today filing sys- 
tems make such repetitions wasteful. 

If for some special reason you must 
refer to something in the letter you are 
answering, you can save words by using 
a subject line, with which you are al- 
ready familiar, or by making the refer- 
ence to what was said indirect. The first 
statement below includes words unnec- 
essarily repeated. The revised statement 
incorporates an indirect reference. 

25 words: You stated in your letter 

that personnel in your en- 
gineering department do 


by Dr. Homer L. Cox 


School of Commerce, Department of 


Business Writing, Northwestern University 


eliminated? By telling the reader some- 
thing he does not already know. Here 
are some examples: 

You are very welcome to the three 

copies of our service manual which 

should reach you in time for your 
meeting. 

The change in packaging you were 

concerned about will lower shipping 

costs. 

The replacement parts will be sent 

from our Cleveland plant. 

When your correspondent gets your 
letter he knows that you wanted to tell 
or ask him something. Such phrases as 
these are excess baggage: 

We wish to state that.... 

I wish to inquire whether... 

I want to say that.... 

There are things your reader knows 
because of his business experience. Gen- 
eral statements about business practices 


Written for National Small Business Men’s Association 


there’s no income in empties 


Number Six in a Series 


not understand the prob- 
lems of your salesmen. 

18 words: We solved a problem in- 
volving engineering and 
sales personnel similar to 
the one mentioned in your 
letter by... 


If He Knows It 

If he knows it, why tell him? Obvi- 
ously a person couldn’t answer a letter 
he hadn’t received. But count the letters 
that come into your office with these or 
similar empties clattering along clutter- 
ing up the message: 

I have your letter.... 

This will acknowledge your letter 

7) See 

Replying to your letter of .... 

Writers who include these phrases or 
variations of them are throwing money 
away. But how can such phrases be 


and conditions are of this type. Your 
word are as valuable as his time. Don’t 
waste either one telling him things he 
knows. 

22 words: January is a slow month in 
your business. If you 
would like us to, we could 
install the elevator during 
that month. 

10 words: Would you like us to in- 
stall the elevator in Janu- 
ary? 

If You've Said It Once 

If you have said a thing once, why 
repeat it? A clearly worded statement 
will not be misunderstood and need not 
be repeated except for emphasis. 

This repetition for emphasis is sel- 
dom necessary except in sales letters 
which are a special type of business 
communication usually not dictated or 
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written as part of the daily routine. 

Repetitions not needed for empha- 
sis, however, delay receipt of the mes- 
sage. Anyone of the phrases below is a 
signal that new ideas must wait on the 
siding while ideas already stated go by 
once more: 

As was mentioned previously .... 

In other words .... 

As I said before.... 

The statements which these phrases 
and variations of them introduce are 
usually put in because the writer thinks 
of a better way to phrase something he 
has already said. If you do this occa- 
sionally, ask your secretary to read her 
shorthand notes substituting your sec- 
ond improved version for the first. As 
you listen, you can detect variations in 
smoothness and correct them. The final 
draft will then be free of unnecessary 
words. 

Another type of repetition is the 
duplication of ideas. The words not 
italicized in the following sentence are 
surplus: 

Our factory is located at the corner 

of Sixth Street and Central Avenue 

at present. 
If One Word Will Do 

If one word will express an idea, why 
use more? The several words of some 
phrases carry only one full word-load 
of meaning among them. Substitute one 
word that will shoulder the full load for 
word groups of this kind: 


Substitute For 
if in the event that 
because on account of 
while during the time that 
until until such time as 
about in the neighborhood of 


Besides the many well-worn phrases 
of this type, there are others which vary 
with the subject matter. A few examples 
will show you where to look for them: 

7 words: After you pass the park, 
turn left. 
Beyond the park, turn left. 
As soon as he reaches 65, 
he will retire. 
At 65 he will retire. 
We manufacture a cap- 
ping machine that is auto- 
matic. 


5 words: 
9 words: 


5 words: 
8 words: 
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We manufacture an auto- 
matic capping machine. 
He holds the clamp down 
so that it will keep the 
board in place. 

He holds the clamp down 
to keep the board in place. 
Because I expected to get 
an order, 1 approached the 
customer confidently, 
Expecting an order, I ap- 
proached the customer 
confidently. 

Sometimes the length of a sentence 
can be reduced by adding a syllable to 
one word and eliminating several other 
words. Some endings that can be used 
in this way are ness, less, able, ful, ly, 
and ing. 

7 words: We guarantee that this 
product is fresh. 
We guarantee freshness. 
In the usual course of 
events, he replaces filters 
every day. 
He usually replaces filters 
every day. 
The styling which is de- 
signed for comfort is new. 
The comfortable styling is 
new. 

Also Guaranteed to Shrink 

Ideas can’t always be reduced to one 
word. Any reduction in wordage, how- 
ever, is desirable. An exact identifica- 
tion usually makes a class identification 
unnecessary. Everyone knows, for ex- 
ample, that the word round names a 
shape: 

6words: This timer is round in 
shape. 
4words: This timer is round. 

In the following sentences the class 
identifications not italicized are not 
needed: 

The refined oil is dark-green in color. 

The bill in the amount of $158 was 

paid. 

Once you begin looking for ways to 
reduce verbiage, you will find many 
ways to weed out words. The words not 
italicized in the following sentences are 
not needed: 

When will you go and inspect the 

plan? 


6 words: 


14 words: 


11 words: 


12 words: 


8 words: 


3 words: 
11 words: 
6 words: 
9 words: 


5 words: 


He inquired about whether he would 
have enough time for lunch. 

I learned that when the parcel was 
delivered that it was placed on the 


top shelf. 


You have now had an opportunity to 
look over some of the more important 
ways to eliminate unnecessary words. 
Others were discussed in Article No. 4, 
Habit Writing, and still others will be 
included in later bulletins. But you will 
probably discover additional ways to re- 
duce message length as you analyze your 
own writing. Since it is easier to see 
unnecessary words than it is to hear them 
as you dictate, you might begin by 
checking carbons. 


The economical use of words—you 
will soon discover — is not the same 
thing as briefness. An inter-office memo 
of one word, such as yes, or no, may be 
and sometimes is a complete message. 
But every word in a three-page letter 
may be needed to explain the terms of a 
contract. The first message could be just 
as complete as the second. And the sec- 
ond could represent just as economical 
a use of words as the first message. 


Above all it should be remembered 
that economy—important as it is—is 
not the only or even the first considera- 
tion when you write business letters. A 
clear letter that accomplishes its purpose 
while it builds good will and does these 
things in the fewest possible words, is 
the ideal to shoot at. 














answers 

to CPS Quickie Quiz 
on Page 19 

1. (c): 5. (b) 

2. (c) 6. (c) 

3. (b) : @ 

4. (b) 8. (a) 
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Stephens College Uses 


DAD’S ADVISORY BOARD 


To Upgrade Business Training 


@ What happens when the owner of 
a Paris export-import firm, a retailer 
from California, a manufacturer from 
Massachusetts, a rancher from Texas, 
an educator from New Mexico, an ex- 
ecutive from Alabama and an attorney 
from Iowa get together? They probably 
talk about business. 

That's exactly what the Stephens Col- 
lege business education department has 
in mind when it selects the annual Dad’s 
Advisory Board to meet at commence- 
ment time. This Board, originated in 
1942, is unique because it changes every 
year, bringing in ideas from a wide 
variety of businesses and sections of the 
country and the world. 

Ten to fifteen business and profes- 
sional men who have office personnel 
working directly for them are invited 
to comprise the Board. These are usu- 
ally fathers of graduating seniors who 
will be on the campus in Columbia, 
Missouri, for commencement activities. 
Occasionally a mother qualifies and is 
invited. Board members are chosen care- 
fully so that many professions and geo- 
graphic areas are represented. They 
come from small towns, big cities and 
far away places like Caracas and Istanbul. 

The purpose of the board is to give 
the department’s business teachers and 
business and professional men an op- 
portunity to discuss common problems 
of training, employing and upgrading 
young women in business. 

Three topics for discussion are sug- 
gested by the department and the Dads 
pick the most important of these and 
suggest topics of their own. From these 
meetings the department gleans ideas 
on what to emphasize in business train- 
ing, what personal qualities business 
students should cultivate, what courses 
should be taken in other areas. Over 
the years boards have emphasized the 
importance of: a wide knowledge in 
other fields besides business — liberal 
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arts, world affairs, sciences, psychology; 
responsibility and loyalty on the job; 
learning how to get along with all kinds 
of people. They suggest that instructors 
teach the whole truth about unions, 
Communism and any other dynamic 
forces in our society, as well as an ap- 
preciation of our democratic principles. 

The Board members usually stay “on 
the job” for a year following the meet- 
ing. The department may correspond 
with them on questions such as curricu- 
lum changes. In the spring they often 
help to place graduating seniors who 
want employment in a certain city. 

Approximately 300 girls take one or 
more courses a year in the Stephens 
business education department. Usually 
100 of these are majoring in business. 

Since so many firms now provide 
in-service training, the department has 
inaugurated a new concept—students 
spend the minimum time learning bus- 
iness skills and the maximum time 
learning how to live, through such 
courses as philosophy, psychology, the 
humanities, social studies. Business 
courses have been stripped of any fat 
and students are encouraged to progress 
as quickly as they can. Requirements 
have been cut and visual aids added 
to courses such as shorthand. Kermit 
Crawley, head of the department, finds 
that under the new system students 
reach the same degree of skills they 
previously acquired with a maximum 
of business courses, and they benefit 
from the additional time spent expand- 
ing in other areas. 

One factor greatly aiding this new 
method is the trend for more girls to 
take typing and shorthand courses in 
high school and to gain working ex- 
perience during summer vacation, Craw- 
ley says. For those who do not get 
working experience on their own time, 
the department offers an office practice 
course through which the student works 


in campus or downtown offices six 
hours a week. The department feels 
some contact with actual work is essen- 
tial before graduation so the student 
can become used to such ideas as get- 
ting along with other people, going to 
work even when she doesn’t want to, 
following instructions. 


Acquaintance with a variety of busi- 
nesses is gained through the field trips 
sponsored by the department. In alter- 
nate years students visit firms in Kansas 
City and St. Louis. Columbia businesses 
are also toured. This year the depart- 
ment inaugurated an extended field trip 
during spring vacation. Eight girls sup- 
ervised by one of the instructors visited 
New Orleans April 2-8. They spent a 
day at the International House, visited 
the cotton exchange, insurance, oil and 
other business firms. Combining busi- 
ness with pleasure, they took a boat 
tour of the harbor and of course saw 
the French Quarter and other tourist 
attractions in the city. 


A unique feature of the business ed- 
ucation department is the campus bank 
which it operates. Run on a small scale 
like a regular bank, its purpose is not 
only to serve as a depository for student 
funds but to teach students good bank- 
ing practices. Girls are encouraged to 
Open savings accounts in addition to 
checking accounts. They may pay cam- 
pus bills through the bank. Funds for 
school organizations are handled by the 
bank. A service charge of $2 a year is 
paid by each student using the bank. 
The only way in which this bank differs 
from others is that it has an annual run 
on its funds when students leave for 
summer vacation at the end of May. 

Through these methods the Stephens 
business education department aims to 
turn out business women trained the 
way business wants them. 
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NEW CHAPTERS 


Montgomery County Chapter 
Glenside, Pennsylvania 


(Installed April 23, 1958 by 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania) 


Mrs. Dorothea Moyer, President 

2429 Avondale Avenue 

Roslyn, Pennsylvania 

C. Jane Murphy, Vice President 

c/o Leeds & Northrup Company 

North Wales, Pennsylvania 

Eleanor Yancis, Corresponding 
Secretary 

2 Ross Avenue 

Hatboro, Pennsylvania 

Ruth L. Kitzmiller, Recording 
Secretary 

7110 Old York, 

Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 

Jane C. Pearce, Treasurer 

c/o Standard Pressed Steel Company 

Jenkintown, Pennsylvania 


New Brunswick Chapter 
New Brunswick, New Jersey 


(Installed April 18, 1958 by 
Newark, New Jersey ) 


Gladys M. Strassburger, President 

501 Raritan Avenue 

Highland Park, New Jersey 

Danice L. Jeanette, Vice President 

Thomas Street 

Finderne, New Jersey 

Margaret E. Neun, Corresponding 
Secretary 

41 East Walnut Street 

Metuchen, New Jersey 

Mrs. Veronica Brzoska, Recording 
Secretary 

R.F.D. $1, Box 324B 

Bound Brook, New Jersey 

Dixie Ann E. Dell’Angela, Treasurer 

32 Belmont Avenue 

Highland Park, New Jersey 


Growing Greenville Chapter 
Greenville, Texas 


(Installed on April 12, 1958 

by Dallas, Texas) 
Mrs. Flora B. Saunders, President 
2702 Wesley Street 
Greenville, Texas 
Mrs. Willie Ragsdale, Vice President 
Citizens National Bank Building 
Greenville, Texas 
Mrs. Roxy Mackie, Secretary 
c/o U. S. Air Force Base 
c/o Major Palmer 
P.O. Box 1056 
Greenville, Texas 
Mrs. Estelle Simpson, Treasurer 
c/o Treadway Furniture Company 
Greenville, Texas 
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Maumee Chapter 
Troy, Ohio 


(Installed on March 18, 1958 
by Dayton, Ohio) 


Mrs. Donna Dye, President 

14 South Plum Street 

Troy, Ohio 

Mrs. Vera Crusey, Vice President 
10 Hauenstein Court 

Troy, Ohio 

Mrs. Dorathe Stricker, Secretary 
R. R. ##2—Michaels Road 
Tipp City, Ohio 

Mrs. Alletha Shuff, Treasurer 
R. R. #:1—Eldean Road 

Troy, Ohio 


Gainesville Chapter 
Gainesville, Georgia 


(Installed March 29, 1958 
by Atlanta, Georgia) 

Mrs. Dorothy B. McCuller, President 

P. O. Box 516 

Gainesville, Georgia 

Martha Reynolds, Corresponding 
Secretary 

P. O. Box 428 

Gainesville, Georgia 

Mrs. Agnes W. Weckler, Recording 
Secretary 

Etta Vesta Circle 

Gainesville, Georgia 

Mrs. Ethel B. Roberts, Treasurer 

First National Bank 

Gainesville, Georgia 


Baton Rouge Chapter 
Baton Rouge, Louisiana 


(Installed November 26, 1957 
by New Orleans) 


Mrs. Nita S. Stafford, President 

Ethyl Corp., Traffic Department 

P.O. Box 341** 

Baton Rouge, La. 

Mrs. Marguerite N. Pierce, 
Vice President 

1436 North 23rd Street 

Baton Rouge, La. 

Mrs. Dorothy D. McNeely, 
Corresponding Secretary 

3006 Dayton Drive 

Baton Rouge, La. 

Mrs. Bert D. Cotter, Recording 
Secretary 

City Club of Baton Rouge 

P.O. Box 405 

Baton Rouge, La. 

Mrs. Arnie S. Ziegler, Treasurer 

Foster Grant Chemical Company 

P.O. Box 2870 

Baton Rouge, La. 

**Note: Please mark all mail 
PERSONAL 


Las Vegas Chapter 
Las Vegas, New Mexico 


(Installed on March 21, 1958) 


Mrs. Betty Cline, President 

1012 8th Street 

Las Vegas, New Mexico 

Marcella Ortega, Vice President 

135 Railroad Avenue 

Las Vegas, New Mexico 

Mrs. June Stevens, Corresponding 
Secretary 

749 Lee Drive 

Las Vegas, New Mexico 

Mrs. Della Sanchez, Recording 
Secretary 

c/o Mr. H. E. Blattman, Attorney 

Ist Federal Building 

Las Vegas, New Mexico 

Mrs. June Young, Treasurer 

319 11th Street 

Las Vegas, New Mexico 


Panama City Chapter 
Panama City, Florida 


(Installed on March 30, 1958) 


Mrs. Mary Ellen Clemens, President 

748 McKenzie Avenue 

Panama City, Florida 

Mrs. E. C. Polson, Vice President 

345 North Bonita 

Panama City, Florida 

Mrs. Virginia Stilwell, Corresponding 
Secretary 

1214 Fortuen Avenue 

Panama City, Florida 

Frances D. McDaniel, Recording 
Secretary 

324 Massaline Drive 

Panama City, Florida 

Mrs. Virginia S. Hyde, Treasurer 

2800 West 11th Street 

Panama City, Florida 


Ouachita Chapter 
Monroe, Louisiana 


(Installed April 26, 1958 by 
Shreveport, Louisiana ) 


Naomi Campbell, President 

2915 South Grand 

Monroe, Louisiana 

Mrs. Hazel Jones, Vice President 

111314 North 7th Street 

Monroe, Louisiana 

Mrs. Erma G. Boyd, Corresponding 
Secretary 

Route 3, Box 274 

Monroe, Louisiana 

Mrs. Beverly Dodson, Recording 
Secretary 

705 Victoria 

Monroe, Louisiana 

Ginger Avant, Treasurer 

Route 1, Box 293, Avant Road 

Monroe, Louisiana 
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DISTRICT REPORTERS 
GREAT LAKES DISTRICT 


Roberta Iredale 
Room 700 

225 East 4th Street 
Cincinnati 2, Ohio 


NORTHEASTERN DISTRICT 


Mrs. Alicia Cogan 
161 Prospect Park West 
Brooklyn 15, L. |., New York 


NORTHWESTERN DISTRICT 


Mrs. Winifred L. Hillyer, CPS 
3301 West 24th Avenue 
Denver, Colorado 





SOUTHWESTERN DISTRICT 


Mrs. Susie Marie Wilson 
City Clerk’s Office 
Ada, Oklahoma 





SOUTHEASTERN DISTRICT 


Margie Keith, CPS 
1911 20th Avenue South 
Nashville, Tennessee 
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dates to remember — 


DIVISION MEETINGS 


Alabama Division 


Time: June 6, 7, 8 
Place: Decatur, Alabama 


Carolinas Division 


Time: June 6, 7, 8 
Place: Greensboro, North Carolina 


Florida Division 


Time: June 13, 14, 15 
Place: Clearwater, Florida 


Pennsylvania Division Meeting 


Time: June 6, 7, 8 
Place: Penn-Harris Hotel, Harrisburg, 
Pennsylvania 


REGIONAL MEETINGS 


Ark-Mo-Kans-Okla 
Time: October 4, 5 
Place: St. Louis, Missouri 


Texas-Louisiana 


Time: November 8, 9 
Place: New Orleans, Louisiana 


Calif-Ariz-New Mex. 


Time: October 18, 19 
Place: Phoenix, Arizona 
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announcing the new 


Super NYLEX 


typewriter ribbon with BAN-LON* 


.to create lasting impressions 
for any office 





The incomparable L 


LASTING IMPRESSION 












The incomparable L 


LASTING IMPRESSION 


The incomparable L 


LASTING IMPRESSION 
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A totally new typewriter ribbon, with patented H 
. ° a 
“crimped weave” construction, creates thousands ' 
of “metered flow” ink reservoirs within the ribbon, - DIVISION OF SPERRY RAND CORPORATION 
' 
t 
' 


permitting only a controlled amount of ink to be 
released with every strike of the type bar. The 
result: clean, sharp type impressions, a fashion- 
able dark write and up to 40% longer ribbon life. 
Only Super NYLEX with Ban-Lon can make this 
possible. For further information fill in the coupon. 

*BAN-LON is a registered trademark of Jos. Bancroft & Sons 


Room 1611, 315 Fourth Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. 
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The emblem of The National Secretaries Association (International) is 
significant of its aims and purposes. Emblazoned across the face of the 
emblem is the classic lamp of learning, its rays lighting the world; the 
world signifying that the field is unlimited for the secretarial profession; 
and stamped boldly on this emblem are the letters B-L which stands for 
Better Learning, Better Letters and Better Living. 
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